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OLD LADIES. 


Ane there any old ladies left, now-a-days ? | 
The question may at first appear absurd ; for, 
by the returns of the last census we find | 
that seven per centum of the whole female 
population were, four years since, widows ; 
and that, at the same period, there were in| 
Great Britain, three hundred and fifty-nine | 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-nine “old 
maids” above the age of forty. Yet I repeat 
my question, and am prepared to abide by| 
the consequences: Are there any old ladies | 
left, now-a-days ? 

Statistically of course, substantially even, old 
ladies are as plentiful as of yore; but I seek 
| in vain for the old lady types of my youth ; the 
| feminine antiquities that furnished forth my 
| juvenile British Museum. Every omnibus- 
| conductor has his old lady passenger—pattens, 
big basket, umbrella. The cabman knows the 
old lady well—her accurate measurement of | 
mileage, her multitudinous packages, for which 
she resists extra payment; her objections to 
the uncleanliness of the straw and the damp- 
ness of the cushion ; her incessant use of the 
checkstring and frequent employment of a| 
parasol handle, or, a key, dug into the smali of 
the driver’s back as a means of attracting | 
his attention; her elaborate but contradic- 
tory directions as to where she wishes to be 
set down; and, finally, ker awful threats 
of fine, imprisonment, and treadmill should 
the much-ill-used Ixion-at-sixpence-a-mile 
offend her. No railway-train starts without 
an old lady, who screams whenever the 
whistle is sounded ; groans in the tunnels; is 
sure there is something the matter with the 
engine ; smuggles surreptitious poodles into 
the carriage; calls for tea at stations where 
there are no refreshment-rooms ; summons | 
the guard to the door at odd times during 
the journey, and tells him he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, because the train is 
seven minutes behind time ; insists upon 
having the window up or down at pre-| 
cisely the wrong periods; scrunches the 
boots of her opposite neighbour, or makes 
short lunges into his waistcoat during in- 
tempestine naps, aud, should he remon- 
strate, indulges in muttered soliloquies, 
ending with, “ One doesn’t know who 
one is travelling with, now-a-days;” and 
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carries a basket of provisions, from which 
crumbs disseminate themselves unpleasantly 
on all surrounding laps and knees and trom 
a small black bottle 
wil peep: the cork being always mis- 
laid in the carriage, and causing un- 
speakable agonies to the other passengers 
in the efforts for its recovery. There 
are old ladies at every theatre, who scream 
guns are discharged ; 
when the Blaze of Bliss in the Realms 
of Dioramic Delight takes place, seem on 
the point of crying “Fire!” and who persist 
in sitting before you in huge bonnets, 


|apparently designed expressly to shut out 


the dangerous seductions of the ballet. 
Churches teem with old ladies—from the old 
ladies in the pews who knock down the 
prayer-books during the “I publish the 
vanns of marriage,” and turn over the mouldy 
hassocks, blinding you with a cloud of 
dust and straw-chips,—to the old ladies, 
and dustier than the hassocks, 
who open the pews, cough for sixpences, and 
curtsey for shillings; and the very old 
ladies who sit in the free seats, have fits 
during the sermon, and paralysis all through 
the service. There are old ladies in ships 
upon the high seas who will speak to the 
man at the wheel; in bad weather, moan- 
ingly request to be thrown overboard and 
block up the companion-ladder—mere sense- 
less bundles of sea-sick old-ladyism. There 
is never a crowd without an old lady in it. 
The old lady is at almost every butcher’s shop, 
at almost every grocer’s retail establishment, 
on Saturday nights. Every housemaid 
knows an old lady who objected to rib- 
bons, counted the hearthstones, denounced 
the “fellows” (comprising the police, the 
household troops, and the assistants of the 
butcher and grocer aforesaid), and denied 
that the cat broke all the crockery at 
her (the housemaid’s) last place. Every 
cook has been worretted dreadful, by the 
old lady ; every country parson knows her 
and dreads her, for she interferes with the dis- 


_cipline of the village school, and questions the 


orthodoxy of his sermons. Every country 
doctor is aware of, and is wroth with her; for 
there is either always something the matter 
with her, or else she persists in dosing, pilling, 
and plastering other old ladies who have 
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something the matter with them, to the stul- 
tification of the doctor’s prescriptions, and the 
confusion of science. The missionaries would 
have little to eat, and nobody to eat them 
up in the South Seas, were it not for the old 
ladies. Exeter Hall in May would be a 
howling wilderness, but for the old ladies 
in the front seats, their umbrellas, and 
white pocket-handkerchiefs. And what Pro- 
fessor Methusaleh and his pills, Profes- 
sor Swollow with his ointment, Doctor 
Bumblepuppy with his pitch-plaisters, and 
Mr. Spools, M.R.CS., with his galvano- 
therapeutic blisters, would do without 
old ladies I’m sure I don’t know: Yea, 
and the poor-boxes of the police-courts 
for their Christmas five-pound notes, the 
destitute for their coals and blankets, the 
bed-ridden old women for their flannel-petti- 
coats would often be in sorry plight but for 
the aid of the old ladies, bless them! At 
every birth and at every death there is an old 
lady. I have heard that old ladies are some- 
times seen at courts. It is whispered that 
old ladies have from time to time been found 
in camps. Nay, irreverent youths, hot-headed, 
inconsiderate youngsters, “doubtless—bits ot 
boys—have sometimes the assurance to hint 
that old ladies have, within these last thou- 
sand years, been known to sit at the coun- 
cils of royalty, and direct the movement of 
armies, the intricacies of diplomacy, and the 
operations of commerce. 

Search 
and bring before 
and I shall still 


But these are not my old ladies. 
the wide world through, 
me legions of old ladies, 
be asking my old question. 


No. I will be positive and give my self- 
asked question a negative, once for all. 
There are no old ladies now-a-days. You 
know as well as I do that there are no chil- 
dren now ; no tender rump-steaks ; no good- 
feliows ; no good books ; no chest tenors; no 
clever actors ;no good tragedies, and no old 
port wine. The old ladies have followed all 
these vanished good things. If they exist at 
all, they exist only to that young generation 
which is treading on our corns and pushing 
us from our stools, which laughs in its sleeve 
at us, and calls us old fogies behind our backs; 
to that generation which yet believes in the 
whisperings of fancy, the phantoms of hope, 
and the performance, by age, of the promises 
of youth. The old women have even dis- 
appeared. Women there are, and old, but no 
old women. The old woman of Berkeley ; 
the old woman of Tutbury who so marvel- 
lously supported herself by suction from 
her pocket-handkerchief ; the aerostatic old 
woman who effected an ascent so many times 
higher than the moon; the old woman who 
lived in a shoe, and frugally nurtured her 
numerous offspring upon broth without 
bread ; the delightful old woman, and mem- 
ber of the society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals—Mother Hubbard—who 
so tenderly entertained that famous dog, 
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though, poor soul, she was often put to 
it, to find him a bone in her cupboard; 
the eccentric old woman who, is it pos- 
sible to imagine it, lived upon nothing but 
victuals and drink, and yet would never be 
quiet (she evanished from my youthful ken 
at abvut the same time as the old man of 
Tobago—who lived on rice, sugar, and sago) ; 
the terrible old French woman, La Mére 
ae who went about France with 
a birch and a basket, wherewith to whip 
and carry away ni wghty little girls and boys, 
and who has now been driven away her- 
self by the principals of genteel seminaries in 
the Avenue de Marigny, Champs Elysées; 
the marvellous, fearsome old women of witch- 
craft, with brooms, hell-broths, spells, and in- 
cantations ; the good and wicked old women 
of the Arabian Nights and the Child’s Own 
Book; fairy godmothers ; hump-backed old 
women sitting by wellsides; cross old women 
gifted with magic powers, who were inad- 
vertently left out of christening invitations, 
and weaved dreadful spells in consequence ; 
good women in the wood; old women who 
had grandchildren wearing little Redriding- 
hoods and meeting (to their sorrow) w olves; 
Mother Goose; Mother Redcap; even Mother 
Damnable (I ‘beg your pardon) ;— all this 
goodly band of old women have been swept 
away. There are no types of feminine age left 
tome now. All the picturesque types of life 
besides seem melting away. It is all coming 
to a dead level: a single line of rails, with 
signals, stations, points, and turntables ; and 
the Cradle Train starts at one fifteen, and 
the Coffin Train is due at twelve forty-five, 
—An iron world. 

Somewhere in the dusty room, of which the 
door has been locked for years, I have a cup- 
board. There, among the old letters—how 
yellow and faded the many scored expres- 
sions of affection have grown! the locks of 
hair; the bygone washing-bills :—* one pare 
sox, one frunt;” the handsome bill of 
costs (folio, foolscap, stitched with green 
ferret) that came as a rider to that small 
legacy that was spent so quickly ; the minia- 
ture of the lady in the leg of mutton sleeves ; 
the portraits of Self and Schoolfriend—Self 
in a frilled collar, grinning ; Schoolfriend in 
a lay-down collar, also grinning ; the rusted 
pens ; the squeezed-out-tubes of colour ; the 
memoranda to be sure to do Heaven knows 
what for Heaven knows whom; the books 
begun ; the checkbooks ended; the torn en- 
velopes ; the wedding cards with true lovers’ 
knots dimmed and tarnished; the ad- 
dresses of people who are dead ; ‘the keys of 
watches that are sold; the old passports, old 
hotel bills, dinner tickets, and theatrical 
checks ; the multifarious odds and ends that 
will accumulate in cupboards, be your pe- 
riodical burnings ever so frequent, or your 
waste paper basket system ever so rigorous: 
among all these it may be that I can finda 
portfolio—shadowy or substantial matters 
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Charies Dickens.1 
little—where are nestled, all torn, blotted, | 
faded, mildewed, crumpled, stained and moth- 
eaten, some portraits of the old ladies I 
should like to find now-a-days. 

Yes; here is one: The Pretty Old Lady. 
She must have been very, very beautiful when 
young; for, in my childish eyes she had 
scarcely any imperfections, and we all know 
what acute and unmerciful critics children 
are. Her hair was quite white; not silvery, | 
nor powdery, but pure glossy white, resem- | 
bling spun glass, I have never been able to 
make my mind up whether she wore a cap, 
a hood, or one of those silken head-cover- 
ings of the last century called a calash. 
Whatever she wgre, it became her infinitely. 
I incline, on second thoughts, more to the 
ealash, and think she wore it in lieu of a! 
bonnet, when she went abroad; which was 
but seldom. The portrait I have of the old | 
lady is, indeed, blurred and dimmed by the 
lapse of many winters, and some tears. Her | 
title of the pretty old lady was not given to | 
her lightly. It was bruited many years ago | 
—when ladies of fashion were drunk to, in| 
public, and gentlemen of fashion were drunk | 
in public—that the pretty old lady wasa 
“reigning toast.” 

A certain gray silk dress which, as it had 
always square creases in it, I conjectured to| 
be always new, decorated the person of the | 
pretty old lady. She wore a profusion of| 
black lace, which must have been price- 
less, for it was continually being mended, and 
its reversion was much coveted by the old 
lady’s female friends. My aunt Jane, who 
was tremendously old, and was a lady; 
but whose faculties decayed somewhat 
towards the close of her life, was never so 
coherent (save on the subject of May-day and 
the sweeps) as when she speculated as to 
“who was to have the lace” after the old 
lady’s demise. But my aunt Jane died first, 
and her doubts were never solved. More than 
this, I can remember a fat-faced old gold 
watch which the pretty oid lady wore at 
her waist; a plethoric mass of wheezing gold, 
like an oyster grown rich and knowing 
the time of day. Attached to this she wore 
some trinkets—not the nonsensical charms 
or breloques that young ladies wear in their 
chatelaines now, but sensible, substantial | 
ornaments —a signet-ring of her grand- 
father’s ; a smelling-bottle covered with silver 
fillagree ; and a little golden box in the form 
of a book with clasps, which we waggish 
youngsters declared to be the old lady’s 





snuff-box, but which, I believe, now, to have | 
been a pouncet-box—the same perhaps, which 
the lord, who was perfumed like a milliner, | 
held *twixt his finger and his thumb upon! 
the battle-field, and which, ever and anon, 
he gave his nose. 

I trust I am not treading upon dangerous | 
ground, when I say, that two of the chief 
prettinesses of the pretty old lady were her 

“To ladies’ eyes | 


| feet and their covering. 
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around, boys !” Certainly, Mr. Moore, wecan’t 
refuse ; but to ladies’ feet, a round boys, 
also, if you please. Now the pretty old lady 


| had the prettiest of feet, with the most delicate 


of gray silk stockings, the understandings of 
the finest, softest, most lustrous leather that 
ever came from innocent kid. I will back those 
feet (to use the parlance of this horse- 
racing age) and those shoes and stockings 
against any in the known world, in ancient 
or modern history or romance: against 
Dorothea’s tiny feet dabbling in the stream ; 
against Musidora’s paddling in the cool 
brook ; against Sara la Baigneuse swing- 
ing in her silken hammock; against De 
Grammont’s Miss Howard’s green stockings ; 
against Madam de Pompadour’s golden clocks 
and red-heeled mules; against Noblet, 
Taglioni, Cerito’s ; against Madame Vestris’s, 
as modelled in wax by Signor N. N. 
There are no such feet as the pretty old lady’s 
now; or, if any such exist, their possessors 
don’t know how to treat them. The French 
ladies are rapidly losing the art of putting on 
shoes and stockings with taste; and I deli- 
berately declare, in the face of Europe, that 1 
have not seen, within the last three months in 
Paris—from the Boulevard des Italiens to the 
Ball of the Prefect of the Seine—twenty pairs 
of irreproachable feet. The systematically 
arched instep, the geometrical ankle, the 
gentle curves and undulations, the delicate 
advancement and retrogression of the foot 
of beauty, are all things falling into de- 
cadence. The American overshoes, the ma- 
chine-made hosiery, and the trailing dra- 
peries, are completing the ruin of shoes and 
stockings. 

The pretty old lady had never been married. 
Her father had been a man of fashion—a gay 
man—a first-rate buck, a sparkling rake; 
he had known lords, he had driven curricles, 
he had worn the finest of fine linen, the most 
resplendent of shoe-buckles; he had once 
come into the possession of five thousand 
pounds sterling, upon which capital—quite 
casting the grovelling doctrine of interest to 
the winds—he had determined to try the fas- 
cinating experiment of living at the rate of 
five thousand a-year. In this experiment he 
succeeded to his heart’s content for the 
exact period of one year and one day, after 
which he had lived (at the same rate) on 
credit ; after that on the credit of his credit ; 
after that on his wits ; after that in the rules of 
the King’s Bench ; after that on the certainty 
of making so many tricks, nightly, at whist; 
and, finally, upon his daughter. For the pretty 
old lady, with admirable self-abnegation, had 
seen her two ugly sisters married ; had, with 
some natural tears, refused Captain Cutts,of the 
line,whom she loved (but who had nothing but 
his pay)and had contentedly accepted the office 
ofa governess ; whence, after much self-denial, 
study, striving, pinching, and saving (how 
many times her little cobwebs of economy 
were ruthlessly swept away by her gay 
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father’s turn for whist and hazard—cobwebs 
that tovk years to reconstruct !), she had pro- 
moted herself to the dignity of a schoolmis- 
tress; governing in that capacity that fine old 
red-brick ladies’ seminary at Paddington, 
—pulled down for the railway now—Port- 
chester House. 

*fwas there I first saw the pretty old lady : 
for I had a cousin receiving her “finishing” 
at Portchester House, and ‘twas there— 
being at the time some eight years of age— 
that I first fell in love with an astonishingly 
beautiful creature, with raven hair and ga- 
zelle-like eyes, who was about seventeen, and 
the oldest girlin the school. When I paid my 
cousin a visit I was occasionally admitted— 
being of a mild and watery disposition, and a 


very little boy of my age—tothe honours of 


the tea table. I used to sit opposite to this 
black-eyed Juno, and be fed by her with slices 


of those curious open-work cross-barred jam | 
tarts, which are so frequently met with at gen- | 


teel tea-tables. 1 loved her fondly, wildly : but 
she dashed my spirits to the ground one day, | 
by telling me not to make faces. I wonder 
whether she married a duke ! 

The pretty oldlady keptschool at Portchester 
House for many, many years, supporting and 
comforting that fashionable fellow, her father. 
She had sacrificed her youth, the firstlings 


of her beauty, her love, her hopes, every- | 


thing. The gay fellow had grown a little 
paralytic at last; 
and imbecile and harmless, had been relegated 
to an upper apartment in Portchester House. 


Here, for several years, he had vegetated in | 


a sort of semi-fabulous existence as the “ old 
gentleman ;” very many of the younger ladies 
being absolutely unaware of him; till, one 
evening, a neat coffin with plated nails and | 
handles, arrived at Portchester House, for 
somebody aged seventy-three, and the) 
cook remarked to the grocer’s young man 
that the “old gentleman ” had died that | 
morning. 

The pretty old lady continued the education | 


of generations of black-eyed Junos, in French, tain Booth. 
the use of the globes, and the | 


geography, 
usual branches of a polite education, long 
after her father’s death. Habit is habit; 


Lieutenant-Colonel Cutts had died of fever in | 


the Walcheren expedition—so the pretty old 


lady kept school at Portchester House until she | 
When she retired, she de- | 


was very, very old. 
vised allher savings to her ugly sisters’ chil- 
dren ; and calmly, cheerfully, placidly prepared 
to lay herself down in her grave. Hers 
had been a long journey and a sore ser- 
vitude ;_ but, perhaps, something was said 
to her at the end, about being a good 
and faithful servant, and that it was well 
done. 

Such is the dim outline which the picture 
in my portfolio presents to me of the pretty 
old a Sharpened as her pretty features 
were by age, the gentle touch ot years of 
neane of an equ: vble mind and ealni desires, 
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| blooming rosesin her December. 
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had passed lovingly over theacuities of her face, 
and softened them. Wrinkles she must have 
had, for the stern usurer Time will have his 
bond; but she had smiled her wrinkles away, 
or had laughed them into dimples. Our just, 
though severe mother, Nature had rewarded 
her for having worn no rouge in her youth, no 
artificial flowers in her spring ; and gave her 
Although the 
sunset of her eyes was come and they could not 
burn you up, or melt you as in the noontide, 


|the sky was yet pure, and the luminary sank 


to rest in a bright halo: the shadows that 
it cast were long, but sweet and peaceful, 
—not murky and terrible. The night was 
coming ; but it was to be gnight starlit with 
faith aud hope, and not % season of black 
storms. 

It was for this reason, I think, that being 





and, becoming very old | 


old, feeling old, looking old, proud of being old, 
and yet remaining haudsome, the pretty old 
lady ‘was so beloved by all the pretty girls. 
| They adored her. They called her a “ dear 
old thing.” They insisted upon trying their 
| new bonnets, shawls, scarfs, and similar 
feminine fal-lals, upon her. They made her 
|the fashion, and dressed up to her. They 
| never made her spiteful presents of fleecy 
| hosiery, to guard against a rheumatism with 
| which she was not afilicted ; or entreated her 
to tie her face up when she had no toothache ; : 
or bawled in her ear on the erroneous as- 
sumption that she was deaf,—as girls will 
| do, 


in pure malice, when age forgets its 
| privileges, and apes the levity and spright- 


liness of youth. Above all, they trusted 
her with love-secrets (I must mention, that 
though a spinster, the pretty old lady was 
always addressed as Mistress), She was great 
in love matters,—a complete letter- writer, 
| without its verbosity : as prudent as P. amela, 
as tender as Amelia, as judicious as Hooker, as 
' dignified as Sir Charles Grandison. She could 
scent a Lovelace at an immense distance, bid 
| Tom Jones mend his ways, reward the con- 
stancy of an Uncle Toby, and reform a Cap- 
I warrant the perverse widow 
and Sir Roger de Coverly would have been 
brought together, had the pretty old lady 
known the parties and been consulted. She 
was conscientious and severe, but not into- 
lerant and implacable. She did not consider 
every man in love a “wretch,” or every 
woman in love a “silly thing.” She was 
pitiful to love, for she had known it. She 
could tell a tale of love as moving as 
any told to her. Its hero died at Wal- 
cheren. 

Where shall I find pretty old ladies now- 
a-days? Where are they gone,—those gentle, 
kindly, yet dignified, antiquated dames, mar- 


| ried ‘and single ? 


My young “friend Adolescens comes and 
tells me that I am wrong, and that there 
are as many good old ladies now as of 
yore. It may be so: it may be, that we 
think those pleasant companionships lost be- 
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cause the years are gone in which we enjoyed | that revival of the Board of Trade and Plan- 


them; and that we imagine there are no more 
old ladies, because those we loved are dead. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


A LARGE part of the administration of the 
domestic affairs of this country, which does 
not come under the cognizance of the Home 
Office* and the Treasury, is confided to a go- 
vernment department called the Board of 


Trade. Its formal title is, the Committee of | 


the Privy Council appointed for the Con- 
sideration of all matters relating to Trade 
and Foreign Plantations, 

Though the Board of Trade is now, as it 


ought to be in the greatest trading country in | 


the world, a useful institution, its earlier his- 
tory is not respectable. Its origin was, how- 
ever, good ; for it began with Cromwell, who ap- 


pointed his son Richard, and many lords of his | 


council, to meet and consider by what means 
trade and navigation might be regulated and 
promoted. Before Cromwell’s time English 
sovereigns had, for acentury, been accustomed, 
now and then, to direct their privy councils 


to discuss particular questions of trade ; but it | 


was Cromwell who established first a trade 


department of the state, and the labours of | 


the committee so established helped to pro- 
duce the navigation laws of the Pro- 
tectorate. Cromwell’s committee, however, 


was the thing without a name; a Board of | 


Trade, distinctly so-called, did not come into 
existence till the restoration, when it was 
established at the instigation of Lord 
Shaftesbury ; a nobleman who, though by no 
means upon all points sincere, took, there 


is every reason to believe, a real interest in | 


the developement of Commerce. This is the 
Board denounced by Burke as “one amongst 
those showy and specious impositions, which 
one of the experiment-making administrations 
of Charles the Second, held out to delude the 
people and to be substituted in the place of 
the real service which they might expect from 


a parliament annually sitting.” The continu- | 


ance of the Board, good or bad, at any rate, 
was brief. Projected in sixteen hundred and 
sixty-eight, it perished in sixeen hundred and 


seventy-three ; the expense of it being found | 


inconvenient to his sacred but straightened 
majesty. 


During the war with France which fol- | 
lowed the Revolution of sixteen hundred | 


and eighty-eight, our trade suffered greatly 
from French cruisers and privateers. Occa- 


sion was thereupon taken by a faction hostile | 


to King William the Third to propose the esta- 
blishment of a Board for the Protection of 
Trade in parliament itself, so constituted as of 
necessity to draw into itself the chief func- 
tions of both the Treasury and the Admiralty, 
and thus deprive the king of a large part of 
his prerogative. The government with diffi- 
culty defeated this design, by opposing to it 


* See Volume X., page 270. 


| tations, which took place in the year sixteen 
| hundred and ninety-six. “‘Thus,” according 
to Burke’s comment, “the Board of Trade 
was reproduced in a job, and perhaps,” he 
adds, speaking bitterly, in the year seventeen 
hundred and eighty, “ it is the only instance 
of a public body which has never degenerated; 
| but, to this hour, preserves all the health and 
| vigour of its primitive institution.” 

Lhe Board, as constituted in the year six- 
teen hundred and ninety-six, consisted, in 
j|addition to the great officers of state, of a 
first lord and seven commissioners, each paid 
with a thousand pounds a year. Their duty 
| was to promote the trade of the king- 
‘dom, and to inspect and improve the 
|plantations. The appointment of so many 
| well-paid officials, in times of political corrup- 
| tion, led to much dishonest dealing, and the 
work of the Board, so far as it atfected co- 
|lonies, was purely mischievous. The only 
: colonies established by it, Georgia and Nova- 
| Scotia, cost vast sums to the nation, and never 
prospered until freed from the intermeddling 
|of their founders. Correspondence between 
the crown and the colonies was indeed car- 
ried on, nominally, through a secretary of 
state ; but the secretary acted upon the reports 
and opinions of the Board of Trade in all 
matters relating to colonial government and 
commerce. 

The mischief-making of the Board of 
| Trade came to its climax in the reign of 
| George the Third, after that king had re 
‘solved to break the power of the great Whig 
| families of the revolution, to whom he, as one 
of the house of Hanover, was indebied for 
the English crown. George the Third desir- 
ing to increase his personal authority over the 
government, he and the ministers who stooped 
to his desires, endeavoured to win the support 
of the landed interest to his new system, by 
transferring to the colonies the weight of 
‘many burthens pressing heavily on Jand- 
owners in England. During the early part, 
therefore, of this king’s reign, the Board of 
Trade was constantly employed in devising 
| those experiments for taxing the American 
colonies, which led to their noble war of 
Independence and cut off the United States 
from the British empire. While the Board 
|of Trade was occupied in this way it was 
doing little enough, and nothing useful, to 
advance the commerce of the realm. 

Although a secretary of state for the 
colonies had been appointed in the year 
seventeen hundred and _ sixty-eight, the 
powers of the Board of Trade remained un- 
altered until the year seventeen hundred and 
eighty-two, when the righteous successes 
of the American colonists rendered eco- || 
nomies in England unavoidable. The 
|Board, as it then stood, was accordingly 
abolished, and the business of the depart- 
ment was made over to a permanent com- 








mittee of the privy council, constituted as it | 
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is at present. Chiefly by this committee were | 
conducted the enquiries that preceded the 
abolition of the English slave-trade; but, 
with that exception, its duties were light until 
the close of war in eighteen hundred and 
fifteen. During the long peace that followed, 
and especially during the last fourteen years, 
the real uses of the Board of Trade have been 
developed. It has ceased to regulate colonial 
affairs, and is concerned only with the com- 
mercial state of the united kingdom. 
The Board of Trade as it now stands, consists 
of two paid acting members, a president and a | 
vice-president, three or four selected privy | 
councillors who are generally retired state- | 
functionaries, and of a number of privy-coun- | 
cillors who hold official seats in the com-| 
mittee,namely, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer, the Lord Chancellor, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Chancellor of the | 
Duchy of Lancaster, the Paymaster-General, | 
and such ofticers of statein Ireland as may hap- 
pen to be English privy-councillors. Such is 
the constitution and composition of the “ Com 
mittee of the Privy Council appointed for the 
Consideration of all matters relating to Trade 
and Foreign Plantations.” But for almost all 
working purposes the Board of Trade simply | 
consists of its president and vice-president, | 
and of the staff of officials under their control. 
The president and vice-president, of course, go | 
out and come in with the ministries to which | 
they may belong. One sits in the lower and | 
tee other in the upper-house, and each | 
receives as his salary two thousand pounds a- | 
year. However they may privately divide | 
their work, the responsibility of these two 
ofiicers is not divisible ; and, as one is bound to | 
answer to the lords, the other to the commons, | 
it is necessary that each should be cognisaut | 
of all the business of his department. 
It is the duty of the Board of Trade to be} 
as well informed as possible on all matters re- | 
lating to trade, in order to advise other depart- | 
ments on questions in which the commerce of | 
the country is concerned. It is required to| 
examine and report to the Colonial-oflice on | 
all acts of the colonial legislatures affecting | 
trade ; to direct the parliamentary course of | 
all government bills concerning commerce, | 
and to watch those which may have been in- | 
troduced by private members. It assists the | 
Foreign-otiice in the negociation of com-| 
mercial treaties. It advises the crown on all | 
applications by projected commercial com-| 
panies for charters of incorporation; com- 
municates with the great seats of commerce ; | 
examines consular correspondence on com- | 
mercial subjects, and receives and keeps all 
Foreign-oflice documents that concern our 
trade and navigation. These functions belong 
to the general scheme of the department. By | 
naming the chief special labours that have | 
been imposed upon the Board of Trade, since | 
the year eighteen hundred and thirty, we| 
shall, perhaps, best show how steadily that| 


| already 
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branch of government has, of late, been in 
creasing in importance. 

In eighteen hundred and thirty-two it was 
charged with the duty of collecting and pub- 
lishing statistical information. 

Since eighteen hundred and forty it has 
exercised a certain degree of control over 
railway companies. During about the same 
length of time government schools of design 
have been placed under its superintendence, 

Offices for the regulation of joint stock 
companies, and for the registration of designs 
have also been attached to it. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty it was charged 
with supervision of the merchant shipping. 

In eighteen hundred and fifty-one it re- 
ceived large powers of controul over the steam 
navigation of the country. 

And last year the shipping laws generally 
have been consolidated and placed under its 
superintendence, 

The general business of this department of 
state is carried on in Whitehall ; but there 
are detached offices elsewhere for the trans- 


|acting of certain portions of its business. 
| The annual cost of the office of the Board of 
| Trade—which finds work for a staff of one 


hundred and twenty-four persons—is about 
forty-six thousand pounds. ‘The president 
and the vice-president have the salaries 
mentioned; two joint-secretaries 
receive not much less, namely, three thousand 
five hundred pounds a year between them. 
The private secretaries of the president and 
vice-president receive respectively three hun- 
dred and one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. An assistant secretary for the railway 
department has a thousand; one for the 
marine department eight hundred, growing 
to a thousand by the usual annual increase. 
A chief of the statistical department has 


leight hundred ; his assistant four hundred 


and eighty. The railway chief’s assistant’s 
salary grows till he receives four hundred 
and fifty ; a legal assistant for railway busi- 
ness has five hundred guineas, Three inspec- 
tors of railways have together eleven hundred 
and fifty pounds. There are two sea captains 
attached to the marine department who 
divide between them fourteen hundred 
pounds. There isa librarian with about six 
hundred, and an accountant with about nine 
hundred a year. Then there are the comp- 
troller and deputy comptroller of corn 
returns, with five hundred and four hundred 
a year respectively. There are six senior, 


|nine second, and twelve junior clerks, with 


salaries beginning at a hundred and ascend- 
ing to six hundred pounds. There are fifteen 
copyists at eighty pounds a year; an office- 


| keeper, a housekeeper, and a dozen messen- 


gers and porters. These people all work at 
the office in Whitehall. At the office of the 
registrar of merchant seamen there are em- 
ployed, a registrar, with from seven to eight 
hundred, an assistant registrar, with five hun- 
dred and a chief clerk with four hundred a 
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year. Under these are forty clerks, in five | 
divisions, of whom the salaries ascend from 
eighty to three hundred and fifty pounds, 
The progressive rise of salary is managed 
upon the principle described in our account of 
the Home Department, it being one that is 
common to all government offices. 

Certain changes in the staffof the Board of 
Trade have been suggested, and are being | 
carried out. It is proposed, for example, to | 
have only one chief secretary, and under him 
three assistant secretaries—one for the gene- 
ral trade department, one for railway business, 
and one for the mercantile marine. It is 
thought that the statistics and corn returns 
may be thrown into the business of the 
general trade department, and that the num- | 
ber of the clerks may be reduced by increasing 
the number of copyists. 

By adopting the division into three parts, 
recognised by the suggestion of the three assis- | 
tant secretaries, we can describe the business 
of the Board of Trade in an extremely simple | 
manner. The general trade department, 
which would have cognisance of miscellaneous 
matters, it will be most convenient to speak 
of last. We begin, therefore, with the 
Board’s concern in railway management, and 
in the superintendence of the mercantile 
marine. 

The English railway system, as every one 
knows, is the result of private enterprise. 
Parliament has passed some general laws to | 
regulate the internal administration of the} 
companies with regard to capital, direction, | 
meetings of shareholders, dividends, purchase 
of land, etc., to protect the public against 
very improper construction and working of 
the lines of rail, to ensure due convey-| 
ance upon fixed terms of troops and of the 
mails. Both houses have their standing 
orders which establish conditions that all| 
applicants on behalf of railway enterprise are | 
bound to fulfil. | 

In the first place notice of each intended | 
application must be sent to the Board of Trade 
before a certain day which precedes each 
meeting of parliament. All applications so 
received are classified by the Board, and pre- | 
sented in a report made to the House of Com- 
mons as soon as itassembles. By help of this 
report the general railway committee of the | 
house is enabled to distribute the various | 
projects in the most convenient way among | 
the sub-committees, which decide upon their 
fate, and from whose decision applicants 
have no appeal. Should a railway project 
deposited with the Board of Trade, after 
careful examination be found to contain in its | 
provisions any legal defect or matter that | 
seems to be prejudicial to the public interests, 
the Board directs to that fact the attention of | 
the chairman of the general committee. Any | 
clauses or amendments that may be required | 
to give effect to its suggestions it prepares, | 
and after the bill in question has passed the | 
ordeal of the parliamentary sub-committee, | 
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the Board of Trade again looks for any flaws 
that it may contain, and if they appear, points 
them out tothe chairman. Finally, in order 
to provide still greater security to the public, 


{there is a standing order of the House of 


Lords that no railway bill shall be read a 
third time in that house unless it has been 
deposited three days before such reading 
with the Board of Trade ; so that it receives 
then a third scrutiny from the Board with 
especial reference to its bearing on the public 
interests. The points chiefly looked to in 
the course of these three scrutinies, concern 
the way of raising and applying capital, pre- 
vention of excessive borrowing, or of the pay- 
ment of interest out of capital ; a due adjust- 
ment of the rights of shareholders, provision 
for compensation according to the very 
various cases that may possibly arise, and 
the insertion of aclause subjecting the rail- 
way to the authority of future legislation. 
After a railway has been authorised and 
its construction is complete, it cannot beopened 
unless notice of its completion has been sent 
to the Board of Trade, and it has been ex- 
amined and approved by the Board’s railway 
inspectors. If anything be found unsafe or 
incomplete the opening must be postponed 
until the scruples of the Board are satisfied. 
i loup has been opened, its line 
and rolling stock must be at all times open 
to the visits of the government inspectors. 
Upon the construction of roads and bridges, 
upon questions of junctions, curves, gradients, 
etc,, in connexion with railway works, the 
decision of the Board is final; and it may, 
after hearing evidence, by its certiticate, per- 
mit any necessary deviation from the plans 
and sections authorised by parliament. The 
Board of Trade may also regulate the speed 
of trains with a view to the safety of the 
public, and the hours appointed for the run- 
ning on each line of the one parliamentary 
train that is required to take passengers for 
a penny a mile, at a rate not less than twelve 
miles an hour, must be such as the Board of 
Trade has sanctioned. The Board adjudicates 
in case of dispute between railway and rail- 
way, gives effect by its approval to the bye- 
laws of each company, requires from all rail- 
way companies annual returns of tolls and 
traffic as well as of accidents, and being 
charged generally with the enforcement of 
all railway acts is at the same time the 
official referee to crown and parliament on 
any railway question that arises. Here, then, 
is no lack of work for one department of the 
Board of Trade. We pass on to another. 
One consequence of the repeal of the old 
English navigation laws was the necessity for 
a new regulation of the merchant service. 
This task was undertaken in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty, and is consi- 
dered to have been completed last year. Five 
years ago no department of state was charged 
with the care of the merchant service. We 
have now a marine department of the Board 
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of Trade, consisting of two sea-captains, an 
assistant-secretary, and a proper establish- 
ment of clerks. A local marine board may 
be established at any outport that employs in 
foreign trade thirty thousand registered tons 
of shipping, and at sixteen such ports these 
boards have been established. In each case 
they are composed of two members belonging 
to the municipality, four persons resident on 
the spot who are nominated by the Board of | 
Trade, and six who are named by local 

owners, the possession of at least two hundred 

and fifty registered tons of foreign-going ship 

being requisite to qualify each owner for his 

vote. If any local board fails in its duty, the | 
Board of Trade may either cause it to be| 
superseded or assume its functions. The local 

boards, which are required to be in constant | 
correspondence with the registrar of mer-| 
chant seamen, must provide shipping offices 

and shipping masters for their several porte, 

and also medical inspectors. 

The registrar of merchant, seamen, whose 
office, subordinate to the Board of ‘Trade, is in 
Thames Street, records all voyages of ships, 
and keeps a register of seamen and appren-| 
tices, in which he enters the characters given | 
them by their masters, and other information. | 
The shipping offices in the various ports keep 
and transmit to head-quarters similar re-| 
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| . ze . 
haunts of vice. Like ships, they are, however, 


monasteries ; and while they do much good, 
must to a certain extent fail of their inten- 
tions. Upon this, as upon many other 
points in the sketch we are here giving, 
comments will occur to many minds. It is 
our purpose, however, in giving outlines of 
the business of government departments, to 
state only what arrangements are existing, 
The local charges that arise out of machinery 
connected with the merchant service is a 
little more than paid for by a tax upon the 
seamen’s earnings. 

Among other duties of the Board of Trade 
in its marine department these may be 
specified. It obtains shipping returns from 
consuls at foreign ports, or other crown 
officers able to furnish them. It may de- 
mand of any shipmaster his logbook, and 
cause his papers to be inspected, or his crew 
mustered, should such a proceeding appear 
necessary. It appoints inspectors to report 
on accidents at sea, and gives them extensive 
powers for the purpose of enquiry. It super- 
intends the new system of examination to 
test the capacity of masters and mates of 
vessels, and furnish them with classed certifi- 
cates according to their merit, Examiners 
are appointed by the local boards, and the 
Board of Trade issues certificates (which in 


cords. Masters before clearing out must! case of misconduct it may suspend or cancel) 


leave lists of their crews at the custom-house | in accordance with the examiners’ reports. 
of their ports, to be transmitted to the 


Over steam-vessels carrying passengers the 
registrar. The whereabouts of every seaman | Board of Trade exercises much control. It 
and his business history is thus on record, | appoints for their examination a shipwright 
Masters of vessels wanting crews have only | and an engineer, and compels owners under 
to apply to the shipping masters at the, heavy penalties to submit their steam vessels 
shipping offices, to which sailors in want of | to such surveillance twice a year—namely, in 
ships also resort, at which alone contracts! April and October. Sea or river certificates, 
can be made, crews discharged, and accounts | for which a fee is paid, are allowed only on the 
between master and man settled. Balances of | reports of the surveyors. Lists of the qualified 
wages due to deceased seamen are also ascer- | steamers are hung up in the custom-house of 
tained and paid into the hands of thejeach port, and if a vessel plys without a 
shipping masters for the benefit of their next | license, it is liable to heavy penalties. 
of kin, these balances having been formerly | — the third division of the business of 
nearly all lost by the families of the lost men.|the Board of Trade, its general and miscel- 
Even now there is a three years accumulation | laneous duties, something has already been 
of such balances that have remained un-|said, and a few more notes will suffice. It 
claimed, to the extent of no less than ten | has an office in Serjeant’s Inn for the regis- 
thousand pounds. |tration of joint stock companies. At this 
The ‘registrar of seamen also keeps account | oflice, when such a company has been pro- 
of all contracts of apprenticeship. The old | jected, very full particulars must be filed, and 
navigation laws compelled every ship to take | certain fees paid. The scheme being thus 
a certain number of apprentices, and the|“ provisionally registered,’ may then—but 
withdrawal of compulsion very much reduced | not until then—be publicly submitted to the 
the number of youths entered to the merchant | world, No such company, however, can 
service. With a view to the encouragement | commence business until its registration has 
in boys of a seagoing taste, the Board of | been made complete, and “complete registra- 
Trade proposes to establish nautical classes | tion” cannot be had by it until the draft of 
in all the national schools of seaport towns. | its deed of settlement has been approved by 
Schools for adults, we may add, have been|the Board of Trade, and sent in fully signed, 
attached to the sailors’ homes of the metro-| with four copies for filing in the registration 
polis. The sailors’ homes, established now in | office. The company then has the legal pri- 
all large ports, provide good board and lodging | vileges of a corporation. Companies of all 
to the seamen at a reasonable rate—about | kinds have to be provisionally registered, but 
fourteen shillings a-week—and are meant to | when—as in the case of railway companies— 
save him fromthe hands of thieves andfromthe! they can be established only by an act of 
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parliament, the act supersedes the necessity 
for a completion of the registry. The cost of 
this office is under three thousand a-year, and 
it takes six thousand in fees, so that it yields 
a profit to the exchequer in the shape of a 
tax on joint stock partnership. 

The Board of Trade is further charged 
with the promotion of science and art in 
their relation with industrial pursuits, It 
therefore has central training-schools for 
teachers and local schools of design, which it 
maintains by inspection, by a cheap supply 
of good models, etc., by training teachers, en- 
couraging students with exhibitions, and by 
limited pecuniary help. There are in the 
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proportions, and throw into the miscel- 
laneous business of the Board of Trade. 
Throughout the preceding account, it will 
be observed the Board of Trade and Planta- 
tions is concerned with trade alone. Recently, 
some part of its function as an authority 
upon colonial matters was revived by Lord 
Grey. That nobleman, when colonial minis- 
ter, being required to furnish constitutions 
for the Cape of Good Hope and the Austra- 
lian colonies, remitted so grave a responsi- 
bility to the whole “ Committee of the Privy 
Council appointed for the Consideration of all 
}matters relating to Trade and Foreign Planta- 
| tions.” The president and vice-president were 


provinces no schools of science; but there|then, for once, surrounded by the whole 
are twenty-one schools of design, to which| august body ot privy councillors, otherwise 
annual grants are made, varying from one|attached only nominally to their board, and 
hundred and fifty to six hundred pounds/|in such committee the outlines of these two 


a-piece. The grants are administered by 
local committees, subject to the direction of 
the Board of Trade. An attempt is also 
being made to induce the formation of self- 
supporting schools of design, by guaranteeing 
for the first year a master’s salary. 
nection with the central school of design at 
Marlborough House, lectures are delivered 
upon fabrics, wood engraving, porcelain 
painting, casting, and such topics. ‘There are 
two other training schools in London—one 
at Somerset House for males, the other in 
Gower Street for females. 

For the encouragement of science there 
exists at present only a central school con- 
nected with the Museum of Practical 
Geology in Jermyn Street. It has labora- 
tories and professors. It is the home also of 
the geological survey and mining records, 
The whole department of art and practical 
science costs forty-five thousand pounds 
ayear. All the institutions in association 
with it furnish annual reports, and obtain 
every year some little direct attention from 
the legislature. 

There is an office in Whitehall Place 
belonging to the Board of Trade for the 
registration of useful and ornamental 
designs. The registry is first provisional and 
then complete ; when complete it confers a 
copyright for a limited period, varying from 
nine months for a shawl pattern to three 
years for a carpet or for articles in earthen- 
ware, wood, glass, or metal. 

The corn-office, which is now a separate 
department, has lost all its glory since the 
abolition of the sliding-scale. It used to fix 


by averages struck from six weeks returns of 


price, the fluctuating rate of duty. Now it 
is merely a producer of statistics. The statis- 
tical department of the Board of Trade was 
devised for great purposes. It was to pro- 
vide figures on all subjects; but since every 
department makes its own tables, more than 
half the work of this statistical department 
is executed and published and paid for in 
duplicate. ‘These are the two departments 
which it is proposed to reduce to their just 


In con-! 


| colonial constitutions were defined. 
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DesirinG, for the sake of experience, to live 
during some time in the household of one of 
the small proprietors abounding in the villages 
|of France, I took the train at Paris for a place 
| of which [ knew nothing and had never heard 
;the name. In an hour | was set down at the 
| station, quitting which, I found myself on a 
large plain covered with ripening harvests. 
The walk of a mile or two brought me to 
|some white houses roofed with red tiles and 
}embedded in a nest of fruit trees. That was 
}my village. Beyond, rose a hill cultivated 
| half-way to the top, and giving promise of a 
happy vintage. Seen from a littie distance 
all |ooked well. 

Closer acquaintance, however, did not pre- 
| possess me with the place I had chosen for a 
temporary home. The entrance to the vil- 
lage was quite wretched; the roadway was 
broken up and full of ruts or rubbish heaps ; 
the hedges ran to waste and rubbed the carts 
that passed between; the fruit trees had an 
aged look ; the palings before houses were 
broken or wormeaten; a black pool, about 
which pigs and ducks were busy, received 
the filth of the place and filled the air 
with pestilence. to this pool men brought 
cattle to water; and here, women were 
beating and rinsing reddish-brown stuffs, 
kneeling upon straw and striking their stuff 
with the battoir or round stick on a smooth 
|deal plank laid for the purpose. This was 
|perhaps enough of clothes washing to satisfy 
a population that seemed to be almost wholly 
unaccustomed to the washing of the person. 

A high and thick lichen-covered wall, 
pierced by a large doorway, belonged to 
the sort of farm with which I wished to 
make acquaintance. I pulled the latchet 
of a small side door, and entered a court 
that I had to travel ankle-deep in mire 
and the accumulated refuse of the stables, 
Cocks and hens, pigs, ducks and their 
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ducklings 
rent live stock ; and, under 
hand, 1 saw stacks of dry wood, carts, and 
farming implements. As there was no man 
visible, I went forward to the house, which I 
found locked. Taking the liberty of a peep 
through a broken pane of glass, patched but 
imperfectly with paper, I saw a living-room 
that contained what ought to have been re- 
garded as defunct articles of furniture ; 
decayed scraps of all sizes and patterns 
picked up at sales, perhaps, or in the shops of 
the surrounding brokers, I turned then to 
the door of the stables which was much ob- 
structed by the dunghill and forced that 
open, to discover only cows thriving in spite | 
of filth, and a superb bull ready to toss me, 

I turned back for such air as the yard 
afforded ; and, at that moment, the door of one 
of the outhouses creaked upon its hinges, and 
a little old man—in a blue blouse, with long, 
thin, gray hair streaming from beneath a 
shabby cap—appeared before me. He began 
at once to appraise me with his twinkling 
dots of eyes. 

“Good day, Monsieur,” I said; “can you 
accommodate me with a lodging ?” 

“Ts it a room you want?” he replied. 
* Stop a minute, I will unharness the horses 
afterwards you shall taste my wine, and we 
will talk. Are you a citizen?” 

en.” 

“ An architect ?” 

i 6.” 

“Tndependent ?” 

“ Ah, no.” 

“But I must have a good price for my 
room.” 

“ How much, Monsieur ?” 

“ Two hundred franes a-year.” 
During this dialogue the 
horses—which, by the way were of a large 
Norman breed, and ill-attended because they 
were too tall for their little master—went 
their way to the stables. The farmer, con- 
cealing the act as well as he could with his 
blouse, took the house-door key from 
hiding-place under a stone, opened his door, 
and led me down three broken steps into the 


low chamber that I had already inspected from | 


without. He then reached down from an 


ancient dresser a black pitcher in the form of | 
and, taking another key from | 
behind the door, said to me, “ Wait here for a| 
I was thus trusted alone among | 


a priest’s cap ; 


minute.” 
the furniture. My friend, when he returned 
with his pitcher full of wine, 
couple of glasses, and certainly did not stint 
the thin sour liquor over which he hoped to 
strike a lively bargain. 
ing, it was agreed that Ishould have my room 
for one hundred and fifty francs a-year. 

My bonhomme, I found had been left a 
widower with a small family, consisting of | 


} 
s, turkeys, and geese were the appa- 
a shed close at 


unharnessed | 


its | 


rinsed out a} 


After much chaffer- | 


[Conducted by 
was laborious, and she was vigilant, and she 
was garrulous, I have seen her shed genuine 
tears at an accident that had befallen a strange 
traveller, and J have seen her rob her neigh- 
bours without pity. Like many of her class, 
she laboured all her life to convert sous into 
dollars and dollars into napoleons, for ulti- 
mate conversion into lands or houses, or for 
ultimate enjoyment as a treasure laid up in 
an earthen pot. To eke out her savings she 
would lay hands not unfrequently on the 
possessions of her neighbours, thereby not 
greatly outraging the feelings ‘of her friend, 
her familiar demon, the not: ary, with whom 
she held very frequent converse, and who was 
| her father confessor and adviser in all worldly 
| things. 

| “One day,” she herself told me, “I was 
making hay in the field and spied two aprons 
|on the other side of the ditch belonging to 
|my neighbours. I crossed over and took 
them from the washing line, tied up my load 
of hay in them, and was travelling home with 
my head lost beneath the hay like a donkey at 
harvest, when suddenly I was tripped up and 
sent flying into the ditch. As soon as I could 
|see anything, there were my two harridans 
upon the bank, not only taking their aprons 
but dividing my hay between them. I was 
up with a bound, though, brandishing my 
sickle, drew blood from one of them and 
bruised the other; they went off with their 
aprons, but I re-conquered my hay.” 


” 


This was the dame who put the rennet into 


the milk, skimmed the cream, made the 
| cheese, churned the butter, counted the eggs, 
|and slept like a watchdog after a last peep at 
| her savings. When she went to market, she 
| was absent for four hours; half the time being 
| spent in going and returning. Her husband, 
on such occasions, went out in the morning 
and came back reeling at night. She was a 
| wise woman ; and, being usually loquacious, 
startled him at such times by saying nothing 
|on the subject. Nothing on earth is so em- 
phatic as a woman’s silence, if she would but 
know it. Madame at the farm did know it; 
| and, by shrewd diplomacy, became the mistress 
|of the whole establishment and keeper of its 
cash. Monsieur would have been left wholly 
| without pocket-money for the tavern, if he 
had not been cunning enough to keep back, 
out of the produce of his bargains, certain 
small pieces of silver which he hid in an old 
stocking under a wine barrel behind the plas- 
ter ona beam in the wall. Sometimes this 
stocking fell into the old lady’s hands; 
whereupon Monsieur looked like a culprit, 
and there was great scolding, and promis- 
ing never to do that sort of thing again. 
There was a rumour that the old gentleman 
|had been a gallant when he was young. 
| This rumour—which he took as a set-off 


against lis avarice—he never contradicted. 
| 


one son and two daughters, and was then in Like his second wife, he was at heart a miser. 
possession of, or rather r possessed by, a second | It cost him many a sigh to get any assistance 


| wife, who managed him and his affairs, She! on his farm. For a long time he dispensed 
| 
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w with it, , then he chose helpers from the bennd- 
less y outh who chanted the responses at mass. 
These he entrapped into his service by petty 
gifts, by occasional draughts of his sour wine, 
and by flattering, familiar jokes. As they 
grew older he enlarged his presents, so that 
they would include sometimes a pair of sabots, 
or a ten-sous piece on a Sunday. He supplied 
them also with more food, and warned them 
against evil company, meaning, within him- 
self, the company of other youths likely to 
ask “ How much does that old hunks pay you 
for your services ?” 

Friendly submission made on my part to 
their love of gain when manifested at my own 
expense, got me the close acquaintance of this 
couple. ‘The old lady, then in her sixty-sixth 
year, sometimes set her cap at me, and went 
so far as to send me little gifts of cream- 
cheese, or fresh eggs, or short cakes, with bits 
of apple laid upon them, “ Can you not teach 
me to read?” she asked one evening. “I 

know the letters well, but except where it’s a 


prayer that I know by heart, I can’t put | 


them together. I’d be glad to pay you for 
teaching me to sign my name and understand | s 
my leases. Come now, just for an example, 
read me this bit of a page.” The bit of a 
page was a document just drawn up by her 
notary, and the exactness of which I could 
see by her fixed eye and pursed up lip that 
she was verifying word for word while I was 
reading. She 


that the notary was capable of cheating her. 

The husband seeing that I took a lively | 
interest in all his agricultural affairs, made 
me an offer one day which : closed with 


heartily. “I am going,” he said, “to the sale 
of a proprietor’s farm and far ming stock, 
which takes place by adjudication. 
purchases to make there, and to look after 
the recovery of a debt. Will you go with 
me, you shall have a seat in my charette and 
only pay your own expenses, eh ?” 

it was agreed. The best horse from the 
plough, beating his heavy iron shoes heavily 
upon the soil, took us to the farm in about an 
hour and a half, at a dull, pitiless trot. The 
farm was not quite six miles distant. 

We found the farm-yard crowded with vil- 
lagers of every sort, from the proprietor down | 
to the ploughboy. Farmers and farmers’ 
sons with long, white, flapped hats covering 
their side faces chatted with farmers’ 
and daughters, capped with quilted towers, 
trimmed with white satin ribbons, and fixed 
with pins whose heads were golden bees, The 
notary, in his black gown, drank wine at the 
kitchen table while he turned over the leaves 
of an inventory with an absent air. 
auctioneer and crier were already mounted 
upon a platform of boards supported by two 
empty wine barrels. 
themselves in all directions, and the crowd | 
made itself heard. 
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biddings. Then came the cattle. Troops of 
oxen, cows and sheep, each headed by a cow- 

herd, or a shepherdess, defiled before the 
assembled agriculturists, then followed the 
horses, every one mounted by a carter, or a 
earter’s boy. The assembly crowding ‘about 
each beast, became critical on ages, points, and 
vices, and the bidding went on tolerably fast. 

As I was strolling on to another part of the 
courtyard, I came unexpectedly upon a tall, 
robust man, apparently of about forty, whose 
swarthy countenance looked pale and grief- 
worn, He was the proprietor whose home 
was passing from him. Tears were in his 
eyes: he was engaged in the struggle to 
repress violent emotion. By his side stood a 
young girl, whose sunburnt features were as 
surely clouded by the present sorrow. Un- 
willing to intrude on their distress I turned 
back to the crowd about the auctioneer. Pots 
and pans and household articles were being sold, 
and upon these the women’s tongues were at 
work mightily. They were discussing, wrang- 
ling, scandalising ; each eager to ‘get the 
smallest article, though it were but a “cracked 

saucepan, in the shape of a decided bargain. 

They displayed more fierceness and bitter 
animosity—besides spending more time—over 
the purchase of their skewers and pipkins, 
than the men had shown whilst bidding for 
cattle and lands of a thousand times their 
value. 

The sale was at last ended, and the 
creditors entered a low room in the house, 
where they held solemn conference with the 
officials, Out of this room my ancient came, 
rubbing his hands and exclaiming to me, “ He 
is a staunch fellow. We shall get every sous 
after all.” 

“And do you leave the unfortunate man 
nothing ?” 

“What would you have? Every one for 
himself. Who knows whose turn it may be 
jnext to go to wreck? He is not the first, and 
will not be the last. Besides, it serves him 
right. His wife wears a silk gown, and his 
daughter has a watch and shoes from Paris.” 

I was admitted to the dinner wherewith 
these proceedings closed. Dishes crowded 
the table, wine was abundant, and the sale 
having yielded twenty shillings i in the pound, 
the mirth of all the creditors was loud 
My landlord was treated, as a 
rich man, with great respect, and every 
one was silent when he made a speech. He 
was sure to say nothing prejudicial to the 
interests of Messieurs the small proprietors. 
He attacked vigorously, however, Messieurs 


| the large proprietors, whose game devoured 


The | 


the lands of little people, and proclaimed him- 


| self, amid general applause, a helping friend 


Petty otticers displayed | tion became very heavy, 


Towards nightfall the conversa- 
and at night my 
landlord and I reached home, both of Us stupid, 


to poachers. 


The sale commenced with| As we entered, the old gentlem: in’s. wife 


the disposal of the land, which was divided | screamed out to him from the recesses of her 
mto small lots and subjected to very eager! room, “ Well, is there enough ?” 
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“All right, all right,’ he replied; “we ' ments which made it impossible for me not to 
shall not lose the whole.” The apparent re- | suggest comparisons with what I had before 
serve in this answer was a quality the old |seen on the same spot. 
man could not help; for it had become an) “It is well,” said the young farmer. “ My 
instinct with him to keep back little amounts | father was a prudent man, but one of the old 
and set them to the credit of his stocking. school, He made the funds. I have only to 

Every eight or ten years my ancient gavea/use them. If I have profited much by his 
dinner to the children he had had by his first | economy, I owe that to the counsels of a wise 
wife. His second wife, on every such occa- friend who has joined me,—my wife’s father.” 
sion, after a few years of coaxing, did her| When I was introduced to this wise friend, 
part with a good grace, The large dishes his animated and contented features did 
and plates were taken from their place of| indeed contrast with those of the man whom 
almost eternal rest upon the shelves, and the | I had seen as a debtor in the miser’s cluiches; 
farm cookery performed its best, for the old | nevertheless, it was the same man, and the 
dame knew that a day might come when it | girl whom I had on that day seen with him 
would be worth her while to have been civil | was now the young man’s wife. 
to her husband’s heirs. It was in my time} A good wife too. Her house was full of 
that this day did come. quiet, order, freshness. Her tables were well 

Every one knows that people in these coun- | washed, her floors weli rubbed, her dressers 
try places are more likely to fetch a doctor for | piled w ith plates and dishes taste fully chosen, 
the disorders of their cows, their horses, vied her solid house furniture had also a 
their asses, than for any of their own. My touch or two of elegance added to its solidity. 
friend acted in this spirit, and having con- |The woman herself—none the worse for hav- 
tracted an ailment in one of his toes, begotten | ing owned a watch and worn shoes made in 
by perpetual uncleanliness, inflammation ex- | Paris—sat at a window looking out upon a 
tended, deepened into gangrene, and at last | well-stocked flower garden; she was neatly 
caused death. The old man’s death was sud- | dressed, and had her “hair ¢: avefully gathered 
den enough to disappoint his wife in many | up under one of the high caps peculiar to the 
plans for the securing of possessions to her-| district. Happy children sat about her ; boys 
self. She was dispossessed of the chief part | in blue blouses and strong leather shoes ; 
of the estate ; but, thanks to her friend the! girls busy over the needlework, which em- 
notary, she had reserves of house and land. | ployed them when they had no other work 
Moreover it was said that she carried off by|on hand. Through an open door that led into 
night some earthen pots which did not contain|the kitchen I could see a plump maid with 
cream, or wine, or water, bare arms preparing dinner with the cleanli- 

At this period, of course, my residence upon|ness that makes the meal a delight to 
the farm came to an end ; but, some time after-' partake of. I gladly agreed to stay and 
wards, I paid a visit to the place. The miser’s take my dinner at the farm, wishing much 
son had altered it entirely. The approaches | that I could yield myself up to the wishes of 
were quite clean, the road to it was mac-| these people and become their lodger. 
adamised, and bordered with a solid canseway. ig 
The doorway to the farm was new, of oak. ASPIRATION AND DUTY. 
studded with large pentagon-headed nails, ; 

Of the old buildings I found nothing left ex- On, what is earth to those who long 
cept the spacious barns. ‘The stables con- _ wer higher, Beller, nebler things 
tained good drains, the cattle stood over fresh a aloft on burning song 
litters. Order, liberality, and prudent RaE Some ees snget 

ys F 
coonomy, ‘were visible in all the arrange- But hush, proud heart! While here below, 
ments. Implements were in excellent con- At Duty’s call fulfil thy fate, 
dition ; tools were well polished ; there was a And humbly, onward, upward go— 
clear spring of water in the yard, and the| So shalt thou enter heaven’s gate ! 
house had clean windows. As for the house | ———— ——— ei 
itself, it was both simple and elegant, con- THE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. 
structed on a plan now common in such cases, 
that reminds one of our country railway} A BooK, written by Ivan Tourghenief, was 
stations. The adoption of arches and pillars | published’ at Moscow in eighteen hundred 
made of iron, of brick for the walls, and of} and fifty two, of course in Russian, and has 
zinc or slate for the roof, gives to the residences | since been translated into English as Russian 
of many of the small French proprietors an | Life in the Interior, or the Experiences of a 
uppearance of convenience and comfort which | Sportsman ; and into French under the mo- 
is not visible always in the villas of the rich. | dified title of Mémoires d’un Seigneur Russe, 

While noticing this change I was accosted | We have just laid down the latter version, 
by a fine young man of about five-and- thirty, | and are so impressed with the truthfulness of 
with whom I had no difficulty in renewing | its delineations, that an irresistible tempta- 
revious acquaintance, He took me to see) tion arises to scatter broadcast, by means of 

is threshing machines, talked about the dis-! our columns, a few of the sketches which it 
tillation of beetroot, and showed me improve-' gives of Russian life. Some of these are 
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| 
touching groups, making us conscious, after 


all, of the bond of common brotherhood 
which urges us individually to fraternise with 
individual members even of a hostile nation. 
Other scenes are simply astounding, com- 
pelling us to lift our hands and eyes in 
wonder that such monstrous things should be 
possible in a land which protests that it is 
eminently a member of true Christendom. 
But the whole series of pictures, great and 
small, confirm the accounts previously cur- 
rent of the barbaric civilisation, the feudal 
tyranny, and the many instances of personal 
merit which characterise the multitudinous 
nation that bows itself down and is irrespon- 
sibly driven before him by the world’s arch- 
enemy, the Emperor Nicholas. 

Although the volume is written in a form 
that might seem to denote a highly artificial 
mode of composition (for it consists of twenty- 
two chapters, each complete in itself, like 
articles that might appear in the pages of 
this journal, and sometines contains minute 
descriptions that remind us of Balzac’s most 
finished pictures), on reading it, the effect 
produced is rather that of listening to an 
eloquent improvisitore, or Red Indian orator, 
than of perusing the work of a practised 
writer. M. Tourghenief is familiar with 
nature, loves her, courts her in her coyest 
moments, and often betrays the secret charm 
of out-door life with a passionate warmth 
that would do honour to Audubon himself ; 
while his social position as a barine, or terri- 
torial lord, enables him to give us traits of 
Russian high life with the same readiness 
that his sportsmanship introduces him to the 
interior of rustic huts. The writer is un- 
practised, inexperienced, new: and his ran- 
dom leaves, thrown out from time to time in 
a Moscovian literary periodical, excited 
attention by their truth and freshness. 
United, they prove to constitute one of those 
bold, popular volumes, which reflect the tone 
of public feeling, and which succeed, making 
their way to the hearts of all, because the 
national mind volunteers itself as their insti- 
gator, accomplice, and judge. M. Tourghe- 
nief shall speak for himself in an eminently 
suggestive visit to a neighbour, 

About twenty versts from my estate, he 
writes, there resides an ex-officer of the 
Guards, a handsome young gentleman, with 
whom I am acquainted. His name is Arcadi 
Pavlytch Péenotchkine. His domain has 
the advantage over mine, in being, amongst 
other things, well stocked with game. ‘The 
house in which my friend Péenotchkine 
resides was built after the plans of a French 
architect ; his people, from the first to the 
last, are clad in liveries according to the 
English style. He gives excellent dinners. 

e receives you in the most amiable manner 
—and with all that, you do not visit him 
with hearty goodwill. He is fond of the 
prudent and the positive: he has received a 
perfect education, has served in the army, 
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has received the polish of high society, and 
at present devotes his attention, with marked 
success, to matters of rural economy. Arcadi 
Pavlytch, according to his own proper state- 
ment, is severe, but just ; he watches closely 
over the welfare of his vassals, and if he 


|chastises them, it is the best proof of his 


affection for them. “ They are creatures 
whom you must treat exactly like children,” 
he says on such occasions ; “ for in fact they 
are grown up children, my dear fellow, and 
we must not forget to bear that in mind.” 
As to himself, when he happens to be placed 
in what he calls the sad necessity of acting 
rigorously, he abstains from any abrupt or 
angry movement, or even from raising his 
voice; he simply extends his forefinger, and 
says coldly to the culprit, “ I begged you, my 
dear man, to do so and so,” or, “ What is the 
matter with you, my friend? Recollect your- 
self.” His teeth are slightly clenched ; his 
mouth contracts imperceptibly, and that 
is all, 

He is above the middle height, well-made 
and very good-looking ; he takes the greatest 
care of his hands and nails; his cheeks and 
lips are resplendent with health. He laughs 
frankly and heartily. He dresses with infi- 
nite taste. He procures a great quantity of 
French books and publications of all kinds, 
without being a great reader the'more for that, 
and it is as much as he has done if he has 
got to the end of the Wandering Jew. He 
is an excellent partner at cards, In short, 
Arcadi Pavlytch passes for a highly civilised 
gentleman, and, with mothers who have 
daughters to marry, for one of the most 
desirable matches in our whole “ govern. 
ment.” ‘The ladies are mad after him, and, 
above all things, extol his manners. He is 
admirably reserved, and has the wisdom of 
the serpent; never has he been mixed up 
in any current bit of gossip. He spends his 
winters at St. Petersburg. His house is 
marvellously well managed ; the very coach- 
men have felt his influence so completely, 
that they not only clean their harness and 
dust their armiaks, but they carry their 
refinement so far as to wash their faces 
every day, including the back of their ears 
and neck, Arcadi Pavlytch’s people have a 
somewhat downcast look ; but in our darling 
Russia it is not very easy to distinguish 
moroseness from mere sleepyheadedness. 

Arcadi Pavlytch has a soft and unctuous 
way of speaking ; he cuts up his phrases with 
frequent pauses, and voluptuously strains 
every word, curling it between his puffed-up 
moustachios. He is fond of seasoning his 
dialogue with French expressions, such as 
“Mais c’est impayable! Mais comment 
donc!” In spite of all that, he has no 
attractions for me; and were it not for the 
game of his woods and heaths, and fields, 
the probability is that we should forget each 
other. 

Notwithstanding the slight sympathy which 
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I entertain for Arcadi Pavlytch, I once hs ap-| 
pened to pass the night at his house. Early | 
the next morning I had the horses put to my 
ealéche, but he would not allow me to leave | 
till I had breakfasted in the English style, 
and he dragged me into his cabinet. We had 
tea, cutlets, poached eggs, butter, honey, | 
Swiss cheese, and so on. Two white-gloved 
valets, silently, and with the greatest 
promptness, anticipated our slightest wishes. | 
‘We were seated upon a Persian divan,— 
Arcadi Pavlytch, in a heterogeneous Oriental 
costume, sipped his tea, nibbled a bit of some- 
thing, smiled, looked at his nails, smoked 
tucked acushion under his arm, and appeared 
in the main to be in excellent good temper. 
He soon made a serious attack upon the 
cutlets and the cheese; and, after having 
worked away at them like a man, he poured | 
himself out a glass of red wine, raised it to 
his lips, and knitted his brows. 

“Why has this wine not been warmed ?” 
he drily asked of one of the valets, who be- 
came confused, turned pale, and_ stood like a 
statue. “I Just ask you that question, my 
dear fellow,” continued the young Seigneur, 
staring at the poor man with wide-open eyes. 
The only motion the culprit made was a| 
slight twisting of the napkin which he held| 
in his hand. Under the weight of fascination, 
he was unable to utter a syllable. Arcadi 
Pavlytch lowered his forehead, and continued | 
to gaze thoughtfully, but covertly, at his | 
victim. 

“T beg your pardon, my dear sir,” he said | 
to me with an amiable smile, layi ing his hand | 
familiarly on my knee. He again gave the} 
valet a silent stare. 

“Well! go!” he said, at last, raising his | 
eyebrows, and touching the spring of a small | 
alarum bell, which was followed by the | 
entrance of a stout, brown-faced man, with a| 
low forehead and bloodshot eyes. 

“Get matters ready for Fedor,” said Arcadi 
Pavlytch, with increasing laconism, and ina 
state of perfect self-command. 

The thickset man bowed, and left the 
room. No doubt the correction for which he 
had received the order was duly administered | 
to the delinquent servant-man. 

‘This is one of the annoyances of country 
life,” said Arcadi, in laughing mood. “But 
where are you going to? Stop, stop! sit 
down here.” 

“No, indeed; I am obliged to leave you. 
It is getting late.” 

“To go shooting? Always shooting! 
quite a passion with you. 
do you propose to start ?” 

“ Forty versts off ; to Reabovo.” 

“To Reabovo! But then I will accom- 
pany you. Reabovo is only five versts from 
my estate of Chipilovka, and I have been 
intending to go there for some time past. 
Till to- -day, I have not had a moment at 
liberty. It is a lucky accident. You can 
shoot to your heart’s content at Reabovo, if 
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supper, 


,|two in the afternoon before we started. 


| Seigneur ‘Arcadi Pavlytch.” 
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such is your wish, and in the evening you 
will be my guest. We will have a good 
for I will take the cook with me, [| 
want to show you es my moujiks 
(peasants) there, pay their taxes punctually, 


| I can’t understand how they make two ends 


meet ; but that’s their affair. 


I must own that 


I have a hard-headed bourmister (steward) 
quite a little statesman, on my 
You will see what a lucky 


over them ; 
word of honour, 
mortal [ am.’ 

It was impossible to refuse ; but instead of 
leaving at nine o’clock in the morning, it was 
A 
sportsman will understand my impatience. 
Arcadi Pavlytch took with him such a stock 
of linen, provisions, clothes, cushions, per- 
fumes, and divers “necessaries,” as would 
have sufficed an economical German for a 
whole twelvemonth, supplying him stylishly 
and pleasantly too. At last we arrived, not 
at Reabovo, where I wanted to go, but at 
Chipilovka, It was too late to think seriously 
of shooting, so I consoled myself with the 
reflection that what can’t be cured must be 
| endured, 

The cook had preceded us by several mi- 
nutes. I thought I could observe that he had 
already completed sundry arrangements, and 


|}especially that he had given notice of our 


|coming to the person who had the greatest 
| interest in being informed of it. At the gate 
of the village we were met by the staroste 
(elder), the son of the bourmister, a vigorous 
red-headed peasant, six feet high, on. horse- 
| back, without a hat, dressed in his best 
armiak, which hung unfastened and danced 
in the air. 

“And where is Sophron?” asked Arcadi 
Pavlytch. 

The elder first of all dismounted, bowed 
very low, and muttered, “ Health, father, 
Then he raised 
shaking his locks to make them 


his head, 


| stand upright, and said that Sophron was at 


Perof, but that he had already been sent for 
to return immediately. 

“Very well! Go behind the caleche, and 
follow us.” 


The elder, by way of politeness, led his 


| horse ten paces away from us to the border 


of the road, remounted, and trotted after us, 
cap in hand. We made our entry into the 
village. 

The 


bourmister’s cottage was situated 


| apart from the others, in the midst ofa green 


and fertile hempfield. We halted at the en- 
trance of the courtyard. M. Péenotchkine 
rose, picturesquely threw aside his cloak, and 
stepped out of the caléche, serenely gazing 
around him. The bourmister’s wife advanced, 
bowing very low in front, and making a dead 
at the hand of the master, who graciously 
allowed the good woman to kiss it as long as 
she pleased, and then mounted the three steps 
that led to the front door. The elder’s wife 
was waiting in a dark corner of the entrance, 


set 
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bowing also very low, but without daring for | 
a moment to aspire to the honour of kissing 
the hand. In what is called “the cold 
chamber,” to the right of the entrance hall, 
two other women were busily engaged in 
carrying off all sorts of objects—empty jugs, 
old clothes, butter-pots, and a cradle wherein, 
amidst a heap of rags, an infant reposed, as it | 
seemed to me. ‘Their work ended, Arcadi_| 
Pavlytch drove them out in a hurry, to seat 
himself on the bench exactly under the holy 
pictures, which the common people never fail 
to salute, crossing themselves at the same | 
time, whenever they enter any room what- 
soever. The drivers then brought in the 


with delight! I can scarcely believe my eyes 
that it is you, our fathers, our—” 

The scene was well acted. Arcadi Pavlytch 
looked at me, smiled slightly, and asked me 
in French, “ Is it not touching ?” 

“Ah! Arcadi Pavlytch,” resumed the 
bourmister; “what will become of you here? 
Just now, I think, you thoroughly vex me; 
you did not let me know that you were 
coming. How will you contrive to pass the 
night, gracious Heaven? This is a dusty, 
| dirty hole—” 

“No matter, Sophron ; no matter,” replied 
Arcadi Pavlytch with a smile. “We are well 
enough here.” 





large chests, the middle-sized trunks, and the | 
little boxes. It is needless to mention that | 
they took infinite pains to muffle the sound | 
of their footsteps. Once, when they stood a) 
little on one side, I saw the bourmistress | 
noiselessly pinch and beat some other woman, 
who did not dare to cry out. Suddenly, we | 
heard the rapid rolling, as rapidly checked, of 
a “telegue” which stopped before the door, 
and the bourmister made his entrance. 

The “ statesman” of whom Arcadi Pavlytch 
had boasted was short, thickset, with broad 
shoulders, grisly hair, a red nose, small blue 
eyes, and a beard shaped like a reversed fan. 
Note, by the way, that ever since Russia has | 
been in existence there has not been a single 
instance of a man’s growing rich, without his | 
beard at the same time becoming propor-| 
tionally broader and broader. We may | 
suppose that the Bourmister had copiously 
washed down his dinner at Perof. His face 
streamed with perspiration, and he smelt of 
wine at ten paces’ distance. 

“Ah, you! our fathers! You, our bene-| 
factors!” said the cunning fellow, in a droll 


sort of chant, using the plural form to show | 


his greater respect, and speaking in such a 
tone of emotion, that I expected every mo- 
ment to see him burst into tears. “ You have 
come to us at last! Your hand, father, your 
hand !” he added, protruding his thick lips to 
their utmost stretch. 

Arcadi Pavlytch allowed his hand to be 
kissed, and said, quite caressingly: “ Well, 
brother Sophron, how do our affairs go 
on?” 

“ Ah, you, our fathers!” Sophron replied. 
“And how should they go on otherwise than 
well, when you, our fathers, our benefactors, 
deign by your presence to enlighten our poor 
little village? Oh! I am happy to my dying 
day. Thanks to God, Arcadi Pavlytch, all 
goes well. All goes well that belongs to your 
grace.” 

After a minute’s silence devoted to mute 
contemplation, the “statesman” sighed en- 
thusiastically, and, as if carried away by 
sudden inspiration (with which a strong dose 
of ardent spirits might have something to do), 
he again solicited the lordly hand, and chanted 
with greater vehemence than before: “ Ah, 
you! our fathers and benefactors! Iam mad 


“Well! our cherished fathers ; well! yes; 
but for whom? For us clod-hoppers, well 
enough, but for you! Ah! our fathers— 
ah! our benefactors, excuse a poor imbecile. 
Yes ; my brain is turned inside out—Father of 
Heaven! inside out—I am crazy with excess 
of joy.” 

Supper was served: Arcadi Pavlytch sat 
down to supper. The old man soon turned 


| his son out of the room, because he exhaled 


too potent a rustic odour, according to the 
remark of the father himself, who stood like 
an automaton three or four paces away from 
the table. 

“Well, old fellow! have you settled with 
the neighbours about the boundary?” asked 
M. Péenotchkine. 

“Settled, brine, settled—thanks to thee, 
to thy name. The day before yesterday we 
signed the agreement. The khlynovski, at 
first, made a great many objections; they 
demanded this, and that, and something 
| besides, and Heaven knows what. Dogs, poor 
people, fools as they are! But we, father, 
thanks to thy generosity, we have—satisfied 
Nicolas Nicolaévitch. We acted according to 
thy instructions, barine—as thou hast said, 
we have done—yes ; we have arranged and 
finished all, according to thy will, as reported 
by Egor Dmitritch.” 

“Egor delivered in his report,” said Arcadi 
| Pavlytch, majestically ; “and now are you 
satisfied ?” 

Sophron only waited for such a word to 
intone afresh his “Ah! you, our fathers, 
our saviours and benefactors! ah! we pray 
the Lord God for you night and day. Doubt- 
less, we have but little land here.” 

“ Good, good, Sophron,” said Péenotchkine, 
“T know you are a devoted servant, and— 
what does this year’s threshing produce ?” 

“The threshing ? it is not altogether satis- 
factory. But allow me, our good fathers, 

Arcadi Pavlytch, to announce to you a little 
matter which has befallen us unexpectedly.” 
Here he drew near to M. Péenotchkine, 
leaned forward obliquely, and, winking his 
eye, said, “ A dead body has been found upon 
our land,” 

“ How did that happen ?” 

“ Ah! our fathers, l ask the same question ; 
it must have been done by some enemy. It 
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is fortunate that it lay upon ‘the very verge 


of our estate, near a field which belongs | 
I cleverly caused the corpse | 


to other people. 
to be transported to the neighbour's land. I 
posted a sentinel a little way off, and enjoined 
him to keep the strictest silence. Ithen went 
to the head of the police, gave information in 
my own way, and left him with a slight token 
of gratitude for the injury which he does not 
do us. By Our Lady, birine, my plan 
answered; the corpse remained 
round our neighbour’s neck. You know that 
on such an occasion as this two hundred 
roubles (more than thirty pounds) have no 
more effect than a penny roll of the finest 
flour has on the appetite of a starving man.” 

M. Péenotchkine laughed at his bour- 
mister’s exploit, and said to me in French 
several times, pointing to him with a motion 
of the head, “ Whata jolly fellow! Isn’t he?” 

The night came, the table was removed, 
and some hay brought in, The valet de 
chambre arranged two beds, covering them 
properly with sheets and pillows. Arcadi, 
before going to sleep, enumerated the admi- 
rable qualities of the Russian peasantry, 
adding that ever since Sophron had been 
manager he had never lost a farthing of in- 
come from this estate. 

Next morning we rose early. I had in- 
tended to go to Reabovo; but Arcadi Pav- 


lytch testified a great desire to show me his 
property, and induced me to remain. 


I con- 
fess I was curious to witness with my own 
eyes the proofs of the great talents of the 
statesman whose name was Sophron the bour- 
mister. He 
was still dressed in a blue armiak with a red 
girdle. He was less talkative than the day 
before : 


terms. We inspected the barns, the sheep- 
fold, the outhouses, the windmill, the stables, 
the kitchen-garden, and the hemp-fields ; all 
was really in excellent order. 
countenances of the moujiks were in truth 
the only thing with which I could as yet find 
fault. Arcadi Pavlytch was delighted; he 
explained to me, in French, the advantages 
of the system of “obroc” (personal tax), and 


gave advice to the bourmister as to the best | 


way of planting potatoes and physicking 
cattle. Sophron listened attentively, and 
sometimes even ventured to differ, for he had 


stuck to the text that the estate must be 
increased, because the soil was bad. “ Buy 
more land, then,—in my name,” answered 
Arcadi Pavlytch ; “I have no objection.” To 
which Sophron made no other answer than 
to close his eyes in silence, and stroke his 
beard. With regard to sylviculture, M. 
Péenotchkine followed Russian notions. He 
told me an anecdote, which he thought very 
amusing,—of a facetious country gentleman, 
who, in order to make his head forester un- 
derstand that it is not true that the more 


hanging | 





soon appeared before us. He} 


| tongue ? peek, of old man ; 
he watched his master with piercing | I 
attention : he answered cleverly, and in proper | 


The wan! 


time. 
; | 
discarded yesterday’s devoted adulation, and 





[Conducted by 
you strip | a wood, the better it will, sprout 
again,—robbed him, at a single pluck, of half 
the beard that grew on his chin, 

In other respects, I cannot say that either 
Arcadi Pavlytch or Sophron were opposed to 
all innovation and improvement. They took 
me to see a winnowing-machine, which they 
had recently procured from Moscow ; but if 
Sophron could have foreseen the untoward 
event which awaited us there, he would 
certainly have deprived us of this latter 


| spectacle. 


A few paces from the door of the barn 
where the machine was at work, stood two 
peasants,—one an old man of seventy, the 
other a lad of twenty, both dressed in shirts 
made of odd scraps of cloth, both wearing a 
girdle of rope, and with naked feet. The 
elder, with gaping mouth, and convulsively 
clenched fists, was trying to drive them away, 
and would probably have succeeded if we had 
remained much longer in the barn. Arcadi 
Pavlytch knit his brows, bit his lip, and 
walked straight to the group. The two 
peasants cast themselves at his feet. 

“What do you want? Speak!” he 
said, in a severe and somewhat nasal voice. 

The poor creatures exchanged looks, and 
could not utter a word ; their eyes winked as 
if they were dazzled, and their respiration was 
accelerated, 

“Well, what is the matter?” resumed 
Arcadi Pavlytch, immediately turning round 
to Sophron. “To what family do they be- 
long?” 

“To the Toboléif family,” 
bourmister slowly. 

“What do you want, then? Have you no 
what would you 
have ?” added; “Y ou have nothing to 
be frightened at, imbecile.” 

The old man stretched forward his bronzed 
and wrinkled neck, moved his thick blue lips, 
and said, in a bleating voice: “Come to our 
aid, my Seigneur ! 

And again he fell with his forehead to the 
ground ; ‘the young man acted nearly in the 


answered the 


|same way. Arcadi Pavlytch gravely regarded 


their bended necks ; then changing the posi- 
tion of his legs and his head, he said, “ What 
is the matter? Of whom do you complain ? 
Let us see all about it.” 

“ Pity, my Seigneur ; a moment’s breathing- 
We are tortured ; we are - 

“Who tortures you ?” 

“Sophron Jakovlitch, the bourmister.” 

“Your name?” said my companion, after 
a moment’s silence. 

“ Anthippe, my Seigneur.” 

“ And the other ?” 

“He is my son, Seigneur.” 

Arcadi Pavlytch was again silent, twisting 
his moustache. At last he added, “ Well, and 
in what way has he tortured you so cruelly ?” 
And he haughtily regarded the wretched 
man, looking down between the tufts of his 
moustache. 
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“ My Seigneur, he has completely stripped 
and ruined us. Contrary to every regula- 
tion, he has compelled two of my sons to 
enlist out of their turn, and now he is going 
to rob me of the third. No later than yester« 
day, he carried off my last cow; and his 
grace, the elder, who is indeed his son, has 
beaten my housewife. Ah! good Seigneur ! 
Do not permit him to make an end of us.” 

M. Péenotchkine was extremely embar- 
rassed ; he coughed three or four times, and 
then, with a discontented air, inquired of the 
bourmister, in an under tone, what he ought 
to think of such an allegation. 

“He is a drunkard, sir;” replied the 
bourmister, with insolent assurance; “a 
drunkard and an idler. He does nothing. 
For the last five years he has not been able to 
pay his back reckoning.” 

“Sophron Jakovlitch has paid for me, my 
Seigneur,” replied the old man. “This is the 


’ 


tifth year in which he has paid instead of me; | 


and, as he pays for me, he has treated me as 
his pledge, his own proper slave, my good 
Seigneur, and % 

“ But all that does not explain the reason of 
the deficit,” said M. Péenotchkine, with ani- 
mation. The old man bowed his head.—* You 
drink, don’t you? You haunt the public- 
houses?” The old man opened his lips to 
justify himself—“I know you,” continued 
Arcadi Pavlytch. “You pass your time in 
drinking and in sleeping on the stove ; and 
the industrious peasant has to answer for 
you, to—” 

“ And, besides, he is ill-behaved,” added 
the bourmister, without scrupling to behave 
ill himself by presuming to interrupt his 
master. 

“ll-behaved, of course! it is always so; I 
have often made the same observation. The 
lazy fellow indulges in dissipation and bad 
language the whole year through, and then, 
one day, he throws himself at his Seigneur’s 
feet.” 

“My good Seigneur,” said the old man 
with an accent of fearful despair, “in the 
name of God, rescue us from this man. And 
he calls me ill-behaved, besides! I tell you 
before Heaven that I cannot exist any longer. 
Sophron Jakovlitch has taken a spite against 
me. Why? Whocan say? He has ruined, 
crushed, and utterly destroyed me. This is 
my last child. Well!”— A tear ran down 
the old man’s yellow and wrinkled cheeks. 
“Tn the name of Heaven, my good Seigneur, 
come to our aid.” 

“ And we are not the only people whom he 
persecutes,” said the younger peasant. 

Arcadi Pavlytch took fire at this word from 
the poor lad, who had hitherto kept so quiet. 

“ And who asked you any questions? Tell 
me that. How dare you speak before you 
are spoken to? What does all this mean? 
Hold your tongue ; hold your tongue! Good 
God! this is a regular revolt. But it will 
not answer to revolt against me. I will”— 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CZAR. 


Arcadi Pavlytch was about to make some 
hasty movement of which he would have re- 
pented afterwards, but he probably remem- 
bered that I was present, for he restrained 
(himself, and stuck his hands in his pockets, 
| {ie said to me in French, “I beg your par- 
don, my dear fellow,” with a forced smile and 
in an undertone. “It is the wrong side of the 
| tapestry, the reverse of the medal.” He con- 
tinued in Russian, addressing the serfs, but 
without looking at them, “ Very well; very 
well. I shall take my measures. Very well, 
go!” (The peasants did not stir). “Very 
well, I tell you. Take yourselves off. I tell 
| you I shall give my orders. Begone.” 

Arcadi turned his back, muttering the 
words, “ Nothing but unpleasantnesses,” and 
strode off to the bourmister’s house, who 
followed him. 

A couple of hours after this scene, I was at 
Reabovo ; and there, taking for my companion 
one Anpudiste, a peasant, whom I knew, I 
promised to devote myself entirely to sport. 
Up to the moment of my departure, M. 
Peéenotchkine appeared to be sulky with 
Sophron. I could not help thinking that I 
had yielded extremely mal 4 propos to the 
invitation to stop and inspect, that morning, 
Whether I would or not, the thought was so 
completely uppermost in my mind, that while 
journeying with Anpadiste I said to him a 
few words on the subject of M. Péenotchkine 
and the Chipilovka serfs, and asked him if he 
knew the bourmister of the estate. 

“Sophron Jacovlitch, you mean.” 

“Yes; what sort of man is he?” 

“He is not a man, he is a dog, and so bad 
}a dog that from here to Koursk you would 

not find his equal.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Ah, sir, Chipilovka has only the appear- 
ance of belonging to—to this—never mind 
his Christian names”—(in Russia, a person’s 
Christian name and that of his father are 
used together, whenever it is wished to speak 
respectfuily to, or of, any person: their sup- 
pression is equivalent to an insult)—* to this 
M. Péenotchkine. He is not the owner: the 
real owner is Sophron only.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“He has converted Chipilovka into a life- 
estate of his own. Fancy that there is not a 
single peasant there who is not in debt to 
him up to the neck. He, therefore, has them 
all under his thumb. He employs them as 
he will, does what he chooses with them, and 

makes them his tools and drudges.” 

“T am told they are pinched for room,— 
that the estate is not large enough.” 

“Are we ever short of land or room in 
these districts? Sophron traffics in land, in 
horses, in cattle, pitch, rosin, butter, hemp, 
and a hundred other articles. He is clever, 
very clever; and isn’t he rich, the brute? 
But he is mad about threshing. He is a dog, 

| a mad dog, and nota man. I tell you again, 
| he is a ferocious brute.” 
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“But why do not the peasants make a com- 
plaint to their real Seigneur ?” 

“ Ah, sir, the Seigneur pockets his revenue, 
—the payment is exact, and he is satisfied. | 
In case of complaint, what will he do? He} 


will say to the complainant, ‘Take yourself | 
off—begone! If not, Sophron will know the | 


reason why. Make yourself scarce; other- 
wise, he will settle your business, as he has 
settled So-and-so’s and So-and-So’s.’” 


I briefly told him what I had seen that |least a plum. 
| the West Indies, and there was not a man 
“Well,” said Anpadiste, “Sophron will | 


morning respecting Anthippe and his son. 
now devour the old man. He will suck the 
marrow out of his bones. 
address him 
blows of the fist. 
years ago, he resisted Sophron about some 
trifle, in the presence of others, and some 
words passed between them which rankled 
in the bourmister’s heart. That was quite 
enough. 


wards he pressed him closer ; and now he is 
gnawing him to the very bone, execrable 
scoundrel that he is ! 


” 





RUINED BY RAILWAYS. 


THE man was a tall, thin figure, dressed 
in black, rather worn, but neatly brushed, 
with an ill-washed white neckcloth. 
all, he wore a shabby sort of camlet 
cloak. He was continually busy making 
calculations with a short stump of pencil on 
the back ofa bundle of papers. From time to 
time he took snuff in a rapid nervous way, 


from a once handsome, much worn Scotch box. | 


He said—and as he spoke he shivered 


The elder will | 
in no better language than | 


Over | 


[Conducted by 
only, you see, being persuaded by his most 
respectable acquaintance, he put all his 
money into the Real del Monte at five 
hundred pounds premium, when they went 
down to fifty shillings, there was only 
thirty pounds balance after paying the 
brokers. 

I was apprenticed, when I left school, to 
old Alderman Drabble, who began life with 
half-a-crown, and was considered worth at 
He did a great business with 


more respected in Mudborough, where he 
lived. For he did not spend above three 
hundred pound a-year, and always had ten 
thousand ready to invest at a short date on 


Poor man! five or six | security of produce—sugar, coffee, or tobacco— 
|at proper interest, commission, and expenses, 


Well, I worked there early and late. When 


| I was out of my time, he offered me a part- 
|nership—not much of a share, to be sure; 
He began by annoying him; after-|not more than I could have got as cashier 
janywhere else; but then he hinted that I 
| should have all the business when he died. He 


used to say those were fools that retired from 
business—that there was no amusement like 
making “money—money, more money, my 
| boy !” So he took meas a young partner, that 
jhe might work less and make more. He got 
| me cheap enough. 

When I was an apprentice I used to be 
ivery fond of pretty Lucy Cradley, our 
surgeon’s daughter. I often talked of marry- 
ing her as soon as I was in business for 
|myself ; for we had been children together, 
jand she was the nicest little creature I ever 
saw. But of course I was not going to be 
such a fool as to marry a pig in a poke; so [ 


with cold ; for he had no great coat or rail-| got my mother to sound the doctor, and find 
way wrapper, and the second class carriage | out what he was going to give her. Would 
in which we were travelling had a hele in|you believe it, I never could make out 
the floor—It is very hard that it should| whether it was his extravagance —he al- 
have happened tome. I have always been| ways had hot suppers—or his meanness: he 
careful: I never wasted a penny in my life. | actually declared he could only afford to give 
No, no! they cannot say it was extravagance his three girls five hundred pound a-piece. 
that ruined me. Why, sir, until this wretched | Well, you see, that would not do for me. So 
business, I never had a debt in my life—paid | I began to listen to my father—who talked 
on the nail, and made up my cash-book/a great deal about saving money; al- 
every night before I went to bed. It seems |though I found after all that he spent 
only the other day—although it’s fifteen;most of his fortune in foreign Lottery 
years ago—that my poor father gave me a tickets. He used to say, when I spoke of 


bright, new sovereign, because I had saved 
ten shillings in my money-box, while my 
brother Jack—he enlisted soon after, and was 
killed in the Battle of Moodkee—had only 
threepence, and owed a tick to the tart- 
woman, 

No, gentlemen (he continued, after we had 


Lucy, “Ben, my boy, take my word for it, 
| beauty ’s only skin deep. Depend upon it 
'there’s nothing like a good balance in the 
| bank for making married life happy. Stick 
| up to the alderman’s daughter.” 

Now Rebecca Drabble was not exactly my 
fancy. She was rather older than I was, 





shown our tickets at the Bilbury junction—/|and bony and yellow, and you always heard 
his was a free pass) I have always been pru-/her nagging the maids. But when I told my 
dent. Many a time have I had a shilling father that, he said: “Ah, Ben, my boy, the 





from my uncle Bullion for repeating poor 
Robin’s maxims. “Take care of the pence, 
my boy,” he used to say, “and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.”—* A shilling 
saved is a shilling got.” He promised to 
leave me his fortune; and he would— 


chink of the money will drown her scolding ; 

besides, if she does scold the maids, she 
won’t scold you.” 

Well, I dropped poor Lucy; she after- 

| wards married young Charles Rally. He was 

‘first mate of the Golden Grove « he’s captain 
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and a great ship-owner now ; they keep their | 
own carriage, while I am obliged to travel | 
third class — when I can’t get a free-| 
pass. I married Rebecca. The alderman 
was quite agreeable. He said, “ Benjamin, 
I shan’t give my daughter any fortune. 
When I married my Rebecca I had but thirty 
shillings a week, and she’d saved a hundred | 
pound. Now, you'll have all Rebecca’s 
savings; I allow her twenty pounds a year | 
for clothes and pocket money, and when 
I die you'll have something handsome.” 

I didn’t much like this. It wasn’t what 
my father planned for me; but, if I gave} 
it up, [ knew I could not live in Mud- 
borough. Old Drabble would have made it 
too hot forme. So [ married her. 

I began to repent the day after, and have 
repented ever since. My father’s was a careful | 
house: bread and milk for breakfast, or por- 
ridge ; roast or boiled and pudding for dinner ; | 
and glass of grog on Sundays. But there it was 
more talk than anything else. Rebecca used 
to make me live on herrings and _ sprats, 
and never bought any meat but sticking-| 
pieces. She used to dine by herself, before 
Icame home, on some little nicety. 

After we were married the Alderman got 
into the habit of going to London a good deal 
to see about investments, leaving us to take 
care of his house. He left nothing in it but 
the furniture; so we did not save much by 
that. One day news came from his London 
broker that he had fallen down dead at the 
Railway Hotel. I can’t say I was much 
fretted by the news. No more was Rebecca, 
for he was a tiresome stingy old man. I went 
down to ’Change that day. pretty proud. 
How they did flock round and shake 
me by the hand, and condole and con- 
gratulate me, and pay me compliments. There 
were a dozen of the first merchants asking 
my advice, 

[ went up to town i ew suit of black 

I 0 nan , 
out of turn, for it was my rule to makea suit 
last twelve months. When I found the—would 
you believe it ?—the old villain was marrieda 
second time, had a wife and a young family liv- 
ing in a house close to the London station. He 
had left all his money — it was not so much | 
by half as people thought—to the young) 
brats. Their mother was a turnpike gate- 
keeper’s daughter, young enough to be his 
granddaughter. So we got nothing except | 
five thousand pounds settled strictly on| 
Rebecca. To add insult to the injury, he said, 
in his will “ as my son-in-law is so frugal and | 
industrious he will not want money so much 
as my helpless babes.” 

I had no peace after this happened at home, 
for Rebecca would have it that it was all my 
fault, 

However, in spite of everything—although 
my friends looked very cold on me when I 
came back, and Alderman Tibbs, and the 
great Mr. Glight, of the firm Glight, Ribs, 
aud Bibbs, treated me as if I had swindled 
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them by accepting an invitation to dinner 
sent on the strength of the report that Mr. 
Drabble had left us an immense fortune,— 
I did manage to make money. Ihad saved 
a nice little capital, and made some very 
pretty hits in underwriting ; for I thoroughly 
understood ships. People used to say, ‘‘as 
safe as Ben Balance;” “ Balance knows 
which side his bread is buttered ;” or “ you 
ean't come Yorkshire over Mr. Balance.” 
“He can see through you, can Balance.” 

I do believe I should have made a plum. 
perhaps have been mayor, and even knighted; 
though, to be sure, having always a delicate 
digestion, and never able to drink more than 
one pint of port wine, I could scarcely have 


| been qualified to stand in the shoes of our true 


blue five-bottle man, Sir Peter Curley, who 
was knighted in especial compliment to the 
Oporto interest. Often and often I used to sit 
and think what a fool my uncle was, for not 
realising when he could have made thirty 
thousand pounds by the Real del Monte 
shares that I had to sell for thirty pounds, 
and that nothing would incline me to take a 
share in anything. When the railway 
fever broke out, I was worth at least ten 
thousand pound. 

At first I took no notice of all that was 
in the newspapers. I joined the steady 
set in the reading-room in laughing at the 
young fellows who were so deep and hot 
speculating, and flying by express trains up 
and down to and from London. But pre- 
sently one friend, and then another, dropped 
into the stream, and then came to tell me 
how much they had made. There was 
young Sploshton, not in business above 
six months, who realised a little for- 
tune in six weeks — married the girl he 
had been engaged to for three years, and 
actually bought a small estate and retired 
from business. He lives on it now. There 
was young Tandemtit ; he had been so wild 
his friends had sent him to America. He 
returned in his shirt-sleeves, and was obliged 
to borrow a crown piece of the station- 
master at Bootlem to bring him to his 
father’s house. He set up as a share-broker— 
the second ever known in the town; the 
other, old Foggerton, only dealt in go- 
vernment stock. ‘The first year Tandemtit 
opened a good amount with Glight, Ribs and 
Bibbs,—drove his mail phaeton, and gave open 
champagne lunches to his customers, ‘There 
was Alderman Cobalt, who went up to town 
to his son’s wedding, met an engineer in the 
train, and, from his information, made five 
thousand pounds in one transaction. It was no 
use shutting your ears; these stories were 
dinned into your ears every day—even the 
women talked of them. I made my two 
pounds, or five, and sometimes ten pounds 
a day, by my business. But when in every 
shop and every counting-house, and on 
*Change, at all hours we heard of thousands 
and tensof thousands made in astroke of a pen, 
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and saw men and boys of yesterday springing 
into importance in close consultation with 
our steady old bankers, it was impossible 
not to feel discontented. I repeated to my- 
self all the cautious proverbs—“ Slow and 
sure ;” “More haste worse speed ;” “ What's 
earned over the devil’s back is spent,” &c. ; 
and then met some one whom I had considered 
a stupid fellow, who would stop me to show 
a letter of allotment he was going to sell for 
ever so many hundred pounds. 


I could not help imparting my discontent | 


one day to Joseph Sleekleigh, the cashier of 


the chief bank at Mudborough. Sleekleigh was | 
deacon of our chapel, universally considered a | 
safe, steady man of business, and the future | 
manager of the Joint Stock Bank whenever | 
old Dummy, who had held it from the} 
Sleekleigh | 
answered, “ Well, if we were to do anything, it | 
ought to be ona large scale. These allot-; 
ments are but paltry affairs for men like you | 


commencement, died. To-this 


and me.” 


A few Sundays after this conversation, | 


Sleekleigh called upon me, and said, as soon 
as we were alone in the garden, “B, are 


you ready to go into a really good thing on | 


a large scale? Are you prepared, in fact, to 
back your luck, and make a fortune ? 
cause, if you are, I have a chance for you.” 

I told him how disappointed I had been 
by my father-in-law’s infamous deception. 
So he went on to say, “ You know my 
nephew, young Tom Slum, who returned 
from Australia the other day.” 

“Yes, of course; always smoking cigars, 
drives hired tandems, goes to races with 
prize-fighters. I have seen him, and could 
never understand how a respectable man like 
you could have such a young ruffian for his 
nephew.” 

“ Well well,” said Sleekleigh, “ he is rather 
wild, but not such a fool as he seems. He 
now and then collects information worth 
having, for the bank ; and, although of course 
I can’t receive him at my own house, I do 
meet him occasionally. Tom hasa secret that 
may be worth a hundred thousand. 
of that. So make up your mind. Will you 
go in with me into the speculation ?” 

After further consultation, I consented to 


dgaw a check in four figures; he then con-| 
fided to me that Slum had been making love | 
to the good-looking housekeeper of Alder- | 


man Rugg, 9. widower, and chairman of the 
Pinnacle Junction Railway, and that he, or 
rather she for him, had discovered that a 
secret plan was nearly completed, for buying 
the Granite Valley Continuation in ten per cent 
stock ; indeed, Mrs. Jenny had somehow or 
ether got possession of the torn pieces of the 
original draft memorandum, prepared at a 
— dinner between the alderman and 
wyer Cockle. 


To cut along story short, I was tempted | 


to go into the affair. I went to the London 
broker who had always bought Consols 
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|for me, quietly collected shares, and made 


'large time bargains in the Granite Valley 
| Continuation, then at fifty per cent discount. 
In three weeks we divided nearly a hundred 
thousand pounds! Yes, you may stare, a 
hundred thousand pounds. The news of the 
amalgamation came out in less than a week 
after [ had operated. Up went the shares; 
two hundred per cent premium ; the direc- 
|tore who, in consequence of our getting 
into the secret, had not made quite as much 
as they expected, took the public while it 
was in the humour, and issued a lot of 
new extension shares. Of course we got 
our quota, and there was another famous 
pull. My total third came to thirty-two 
thousand pounds, nineteen shillings, and 
fourpence. 

You can’t expect that I was going to attend 
to my beggarly business after that. Besides, 


this coup having been effected by me alone, 
ostensibly, gave me an immense reputation 
among the most knowing hands as a sharp 
man of business,—they never guessed how I 
got my information, and I was overwhelmed 
with offers of shares in good things, with 
seats in provisional committees, besides being 


consulted about plans for all sorts of under- 
|takings. I never knew before how quick, 
| how intelligent I was. I had been noted on 
our little "Change for the decided way in 
| which I underwrote a doubtful ship ; in my 
/new line this served me wonderfully, I 
| dined with a great East Indian, and got a 
|letter of introduction which gave me two 
hundred shares in the celebrated Punjaub 
aud Cape Comorin Railway,—deposit five 
shillings. Isold them the day following, for 
twelve pounds premium. I was a director of 
the Great Metropolis and Mudborough 
| Direct ; of the Great Metropolis and Coal- 
| boro’ Direct, and half-a-dozen other great 
| projects. We brought them all out at ten 
pounds premium and every director hada thou- 
sand shares. We were quite above anything 
at less than ten pounds premium, and the Coal- 
boro’ we brought out at twenty-five pounds. 
When I think that all the Directs but 
|one have been wound up with a heavy 
| loss; that the Punjaubs have been sold at 
two shillings and sixpence discount, and that 
the lines at work which were at two hundred 
and fifty pounds are now at ninety pounds 
each—it drives me almost mad. 

| I got into a completely new line of life 
| and set of society, instead of the aldermen 
whom I used to think it a great honour to dine 
| with. I was intimate with lords and M.P’s. 
| Our Direction Boards were regular happy 
| families. No prejudices, politics, or religion, 
jor rank, or birth prevailed there. We had 
Lord Jennet, who came in with William the 
| Conqueror, and Trimmer the banker, whose 
father kept a gin-shop; and Muggins, who 
had been on the turf, but found the Stock 
Exchange more profitable; the Honourable 
Peter Plaudit, M.P., the celebrated radical 
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philanthropist, and the Honourable a I was worth half a million, good. I de- 


de Brubber Fleecy, son of the Duke of 
Woolley, the celebrated protectionist. 

We used to meet about twelve o’clock, | 
and have a little champagne lunch; _per- 
haps a basin of turtle, and then settle the 
allotments and the premiums, We had our 
expenses paid, including boxes at the Opera, 
and broughams for those who liked them. I 
didn’t. I used to go to my lodgings in Blow- 
hard Square—a guinea a week, including 
bed and breakfast—and calculate my profits. 
I’ve got the book now. Of course it was 
nothing to anybody if I chose to save my 
allowance of five guineas a day. 

We thought nothing of a hundred thousand 
pounds more or less in those days. I re- 
member well, just before we started the 
Joint Stock Bank Company of Mexico, Meso- 
potamia, and New Zealand, that Peter 
M‘Crawley (the celebrated ship-owner and 
patriot—it was before he got into Parliament), 
made such an excellent thing by—we tossed 
up whether the capital should be one million 


or five hundred thousand pounds, and the! 
We brought that out at two) 
pounds deposit, and five pounds premium. | 


million won. 


it went down the following year to one 
pound discount, when M‘Crawley bought up 


all the shares he could, broke up the under- | 


taking, and got one pound fifteen shillings 
for every one of them. I lost thousands by 
mine. 

But to return to my partners in the first 





transaction. Young Slum went to London 
immediately : hetravelled up in the same train 
with the Honourable Constantine Cudlip, | 
who had just been obliged to leave Fizzington | 


termined to retire at a million. Here the 
narrator seized a wedge of pork-pie which the 
young woman who sat opposite to us kindly 
offered to him, and went on masticating and 
talking at the same time. 

Ah, I was happy then, although I lived 
in a fever. I did not waste my money 
as Slum did. My bankers never kept me 
waiting ; I was shown into their parlour the 
moment I appeared. In my old black pocket- 


| book I used to keep a bundle of notes, 


buttoned in a pocket close over my heart, 
and a score of sovereigns in my breeches 
pocket. I was never dull while I could 
jingle them. ‘To be sure [ was not quite 
happy at home. Rebecca was never the 
best of tempers — used to worry and nag 
me out of my life to give her a carriage, and 
this and that and the other, and to move to 
a better house, although I had never seen the 
colour of her money. She took good care 
to save up all that I allowed her—as much 
as three pounds a week to keep house—quite 
enough too. I was not going to waste my 
money on coaches and houses after I had 
been so infamously cheated about Rebecca’s 
fortune. 

Well, after a time things began to grow 
rather flatter, but_I had still a large balance at 


|my banker’s. I had sold all the small stuff, and 
| put it out on good interest; so I reserved my 


strength for my direct lines. There was a 
fortune. I thought at the lowest calculation 
they would pay ten per cent, and that on my 
shares would be torty thousand a year. 
We had the calculations of the celebrated Mr. 
Paul Stretcher, who made a fortune by his 


Wells after an unsuccessful attack on an! Railway traffic calculations alone in less than 


heiress. Cudlip borrowed a thousand pounds | 
of Slum, introduced him into some of the 

best society at Hyde Park Corner, and made | 
him a member of the Raffle and Riot Club. | 
So Slum drove a four-in-hand drag—divided 

his time between Capel Court and the} 
“Corner,” and took up his abode at the Gin | 
Sling Hotel, in Cariboo Square, doing the | 
same business that I did, but in quite a differ- | 
ent style;— where I spent a shilling he} 
spent a hundred pounds. It was astonishing 

how ‘eddy Slum—he called himself Fitz 

Teddington Slum—was altered, what with 

his clothes and his ways; the station-mas- 

ter would never have known him; I never 

altered. 

As for Sleekleigh he left the Bank—set up 
as a sharebroker and had ail the best people | 
in the county for his customers. Besides the | 
bankers and merchants, there were old ladies | 
and parsons in crowds, who sold out of consols, 
called in mortgages and brought their money | 
to lay out as he pleased, and he made it a| 
favour to take it. 


|at us for money, 


two years, 

A good many small people were smashed 
in the first panic, my losses were heavy, but 
still I had my solid savings to fall back on, 
and my direct shares. While Slum—who had 
declined to take Lord Cornboy’s mansion 
and park, because there was stabling for only 
twenty horses—was obliged to borrow money 
at high interest. 

The time came for going to Parliament, 
many of our other shareholders, some of our 
directors, especially the Right Honorable 
ones, hung back. In fact, they had no ready 
money, and they had spent their premiums 
as fast as they got them. I had to choose 
between a great loss and going on. I went 
on, with four or five others; we put down our 
hard cash, and took the shares of the de- 
faulters, with the forfeit of what they had 
paid. I could have retired then with some- 
thing handsome. 

That was the most dreadful time of all. 
Every day the engineers, or tiie lawyers were 
[t was like putting a pistol 


an’t make you believe what I was worth | to one’s throat. was pay, se all, 
I can’t make you bel what I was worth | t throat. It ry, or lose all 


at one time. I know I staid at home one} 


Sunday, and calculated by the premiums on| on in 


the share-lists sent down on Saturday night} 


While the railway committees were going 
Commons and Lords — sometimes 
Winning, sometimes losing — my visits to 
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the City were constant, and at times | 
made a pretty good thing of speculating on 
my information. But at length the “Long 
Session” grew to an end. 
ered innocents four of the Direct Lines were 
saved, Conceive my horror when they all 
fell to par the moment the Royal Assent was 
obtained, and we were in a position to put a 
pickaxe i in the ground. 
3ut I was determined to hold ; 
that better times would come w hen the ras- 
cally papers would cease to write against us, 
and we should spring up to our old premiums. 
Nay, I bought more shares to cover my losses. 

But down, down, down they went with 
partial gleams of hope—like the fluttering 
leaves of an old almanack. 

This was not the worst ; 
daily covered with notices and threatening 
letters from the solicitors of companies in 
which I had taken allotments, or accepted 
provisional direction. 

The creditors of the dissolved companies 
where I was director and committee-man 
began tosue me. I wasina hundred actions 
of law at once. I was torn to pieces with 
consultations with my lawyersand my brokers, 
My ready money was consumed in paying 
calls, paying law costs, and continuations on 
unsuccessful speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change. 


could not bear to see my darling scrip re-| 
duced to the value of waste paper, but hoping 


for better times I pledged my good shares at 
my broker’s. Good shares—there was nothing 
good ! 

Yes, I who could have had my bills, when 
I began, done at two per cent. per annum 
was obliged to pay equal to twelve pounds, 
then fifteen, then twenty-five per cent. for 
discount, and the respectable hankers who 
sneered at Slum’s friends, the Jews, took it. 

I think I might then have retired with ten 
thousand pounds. 


My old friend, Lucy’s father, met me by acci- | 


dent, and recommended me strongly to clear 
off all, and return to Mudborough. I was 
half-inclined when I came across Sir John 
Bullion, he held me by the button-hole, oppo- 
site Capel Court, condoled with me fora quar- 
ter of an hour, and then in the kindest man- 
ner, gave me some important secret informa- 
tion, advising me to buy all the shares I could. 
I followed his advice, others believing that I 


was his agent, followed me, for he then had a} 


reputation for finance. I operated largely, 
the shares rose rapidly that day, the next day 
they fell witha dead flop. We had been done. Sir 
John had put on meall his share of bad stock, 
as dead as ditchwater. All my money went, and 
more, an acceptance to my brokers was my 
only resource. 
credit with many, although my bank account 
was finally closed. I struggled on for a year, 
made ohe or two good small hits, and then a 
final smash and default. I was posted in the 
Stock Exchange, arrested on the bill, and in 


Out of the slaught- | 


my table was | 


I ceased to keep exact accounts, I 


|compartment burst in with, 


I still had the shadow of 


the Queen’ 8 Bench found my forgotten friend 
Slum, in a flowered damask silk dressing- 
gown and a high state of delirium treme ns, 
He lived long enough to be put on the poor 
side, and died with a bundle of ietters in his 
hand from his noble friends, to whom he had 
written for twenty pounds to enable him to 
pass the Insolvent Court. 

In my despair I wrote to Sleekleigh, and 


I was sure! got in answer a letter from a solic itor, in- 


forming me that the firm of Sleekleigh and 
Co., Stock and Share Brokers was b: nkrupt, 
that the accounts could not be balanced within 
a million, and that Sleekleigh himself had 
emigrated to California—he afterwards be- 
came a judge and bar-keeper in Grizzly Bear 
Valley. 

W en at length I was discharged by the 
Court, with a compliment on the smallness of 
my personal expenditure, and a remand for 
actions vexatiously defended, I found that 
my wife had departed to live somewhere on 
the Continent, on the interest of her five 
thousand pounds ; leaving me a letter declin- 
ing all further acquaintance with me on the 
ground of my improvident habits. 

I have since tried to do a little business in 
my native town ; but I could not get on very 
well, it is so slow to work for shillin: es when 
you have been in the habit of m¢ king hun- 
dreds a day, 

However, [shall be allright again soon. I’ve 
got here a capital thing—a Copper and Gold 
Mine in Wales. I have a half share in it, and 
am now travelling down to get my old friends 
to take shares. We only want five thousand 
pounds to begin with; we have tested the 
rock, and it gives three ounces of gold to 
the ton in Nobbler’s Gold C rushing Machine. 
Ten thousand tons a year, at three pounds 
ten shillings an ounce, beside the copper, 
which will pay the working expenses. 
There’s a profit for only five thousand 
pounds ! 

He paused here, took snuff vehemently, 
and looked round to see if any one would 
take a forty shilling share,—one shilling 
deposit. When a blutf commercial traveller- 
looking man in adark corner of the end 
“Ts that the 
Penny Gwyg Mine you’re talking of ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes—do you know anything 
about it ?” 

“ Know it well: it ’s been worked by seven 
sets of people in ten years, and all lost money 
by it. There’s about as much gold as cop- 
per, and that wouldn’t make up a five shilling 

packet. The last time it was sold by old 

Seren Gwynne, who got a cask of beer for 
it, from a man travelling for a new brewery. 
Ah! ah! hah!” and he laughed a horse-bar 
sort of laugh. 

The thin man blushed, gathered up his 
papers from the seat, and when the train 
stopped at the Deadbury station, went 
out hastily. ‘Two days after, the news- 
papers contained an account of a man with 
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BACK FROM THE CRIMEA. 


sheets above the dead ; and there the dying, 


on a level crossing on the Great Round About | perhaps dead, men are,—the worst cases, that 


Railway. 


would not bear moving underneath, but lie 


The verdict was, “ Accidental death ; the | with heaps of blankets over them, and only a 


railway authorities not to blame.” 


BACK FROM THE CRIMEA. 


YESTERDAY was a great day for the great sea- 


port where I live—the day of the landing of 
the convalescent sick and wounded from the} 


trenches and the battle-fields of the Crimea; a 


long, long line of wan pale warriors, tottering | 
to their resting-place, the hospital; and those | 


who could not walk, borne after them on 
litters. This was not the first sight of this 
kind we have witnessed here, and it will not 
be the last by many. 
gratitude and commiseration are weakened 
not one whit within us; but the enthusiasm 
that requires novelty to re-awaken it has 
almost died out. No shouting crowds now 


no flags wave from the windows ; no cannons 
roar. We have found out other ways of wel- 
come,—there is a subscription-list lying open 
at the Town Hall, whereto you may add your 
help in supplying books and papers to the 
invalids ; and volunteers, who understand 
the art and mystery of letter-writing, are 
plentiful by the sick beds, to send for their 


disabled occupants a word of comfort home- | 
wards, To-day a still more solemn scene took | 
place: the sick and wounded who were too | 


ill to be moved yesterday—no convalescents, 
but men well nigh death’s door—were brought 
back to their fatherland to die. 

The great three-decker lies in the offing 
that conveyed them from Scutari, watched by 
us these three days with dim eyes,—a vast 
death-ship and floating hospital between 
decks, and gay with flags and full of life 
above. 

There has been sad work at these dread 


landings of the wounded ; but to-day, at least, | 


were all things fitting and in readiness. The 


Royal Rampshire sent its hundred men or so | 


to the Dockyard Pier with litters, and almost 
all its officers were in attendance. 
hardy seamen, too, were there, contrasting 
strangely with the slight slim figures of the 
young militiamen ; official people with the fear 
of The Times before their eyes ; surgeons, and 
dockyard dignitaries. It is cold enough wait- 
ing upon harbour piers for steam-tugs, with 
the wind and tide against them, and a little 
leap-frog does not seem out of place among 
the gallant Rampshire-men ; but directly the 
first puff of smoke is seen above the Bastion, 
the order is given to “fall in,”—all eyes 
are directed to the approaching vessel, all 
hearts beat quickly, all faces lose their 
smiles, 

First, the dark dismal hull, and then the 
decks spread thick with dim white tarpaulins, 


whose shapes, as they draw nearer, are as of 


The deepest feelings of | 


A score of 





prominence observable at heads and feet. 


| ‘The vessel is brought alongside, and four tars 


descend the narrow plank to bear the sick 
men, feet foremost. The litters cannot here 


}be used, so bad are all these cases; but 


through the thick canvass of these “cots” 
great poles are inserted, and shouldering 
these with difficulty, and keeping in step for 
the sufferers’ sake, which is hard work also, 
the sailors land their burthen. Sometimes 
from under the great pile of clothes an ashy- 
white thin face just shows itself, or rather is 


/shown by chance, for the eyes are lustreless, 


and express no gleam of interest, The heavy 
moustache and the military cap, still worn 
as bed-gear, contrast most painfully with 


|the dependent, prostrate condition of their 


wearers. What expression yet remains to 


| some is of a thoughtful cast. They have seen 
follow these poor soldiers to the hospital gates ; | 


and suffered much these last six months; 
and want and danger are such teachers as the 
most careless may not disregard. The bearers 
are warned of all impediments ; and tenderly 
and skilfully do they lift their heavy burthen, 
and the “wheelers” start with the left foot, 
and the “leaders” with the right, and so 
“slow-march” to the hospital. Now, too, must 
the less dangerous cases be brought from 
between decks, and transferred from their 
cots to litters. Each man is dressed in his 
great coat, and his knapsack lies beside him 


jas though he should presently arise and walk ; 


but it is easy to see there is no walking for 
him these many weeks, though his eyes are 
bright with happiness, and he will answer 
softly if you address his ear ; and these, too, 
are carried to the sick wards to join their less 
fortunate brethren. 

These wards are warm and comfortable, 
with a fire at each end of them. “We have 
not seen a fire since we left old England,” 
say many of the sufferers ; and medicines are 
in plenty and attendance good, though medical 
help is still greatly needed: but things were 
not so at first by any means. Ragged and 
swarming with vermin (as we are credibly 
informed) did our poor fellows lie for days ; 
for there was signing and counter-signing to 
be effected, and the “ proper channel” to be 
quite decided upon, before the official mind 
could rightly understand the matter and pro- 
vide clean linen. Let, however, bygones be 
bygones. Now, we repeat, were there a larger 
medical staff (especially in the matter of 
dressers), all would be well. 

Accompany us, then, with some of the 
officers from the Royal Rampshire, and bring 
pen, ink, and paper, and a little writing-case ; 
seat yourself down on one of the deal stools 
that stand beside each bed, and hear a story 
of the war,—quite unpictorial, without rose- 
colour, flame-colour, drum accompaniment, or 
any such thing,—and let the look of each 
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of glory for glory’s sake; and believe him | 
as he gasps upon his scanty pallet in the bare | 
white-washed room, without one friend avout | 
him, and (but for you) unable to apprise one | 
of his fate, when he affirms that this is Eden, 
Paradise, Heaven, to what he hasendured these | 
six months. Be sure this is the reality of the 
whole matter—war stripped of its pomp and 
circumstance. 

First is a foot-soldier, wounded by a shell 
in the knee, who thinks he would like to 
write to his first-cousin. This first cousin | 
is his only relative, and does not know even of | 
his having volunteered for foreign service ; he 
is not sure about the direction, but knows 
that it is somewhere in the county Clare. In| 
the next bed a woe-begone sad creature 
answers your question in a hollow, despairing 
voice : “I have no friends,” he says, and “ Let 
me alone.” The brain of this poor fellow is 
affected, and we can be of no service to him 
at present, so pass on. There is a boy of only 
seventeen, wounded at the battle of the Alma. 
His face is quite beautiful, round, and healthy- 
looking. He seems quite happy and contented, 
and answers cheerfully enough, that he would 
wish to write to father and mother, and tell 
them he had lost his leg: such a letter he| 
dictates as would shame a whole army of philo- 
sophers ;—when he gets used to “ those,” he 
says, pointing to the crutches by his bed’s 
head, he will do well enough. 

The next case is one ofdysentery. A giant | 
of an Hussar—the skeleton of one at least—| 
all shaggy hair and eyes, with cough, accom- 
panied by moaning, would like to let his 
wife and children know about him; they 
have not heard since he went out five 
months ago; they will not see him again in 
this world, he feels sure, and truly his state | 
is very sad ; his attenuated legs find even the 
weight of bedclothes insupportable, he can | 
only fetch his breath to speak at intervals ; 
has been deadly ill these six weeks, as fal as 
he could take note of lagging time; would | 
have sent home some money long ago, but 
that they robbed him in Scutari hospital of all 
he had—which they cut from around his | 
naked neck where he wore it in a bag; 
there was some more due to him if he had his 
rights, and they should have all ; they must 
have wanted it, he knew, through this sad | 
winter. Yes, he was in the great horse-charge | 
that was so famous,— borne up by the men 
around him through the rain of bullets— 
borne and back again to the Russian guns, 
and back again, he means, without much 
thought of danger; there was notime. He 
does not wish that to be set down in the letter: | 
said it to inform us only. We have written 
all he wishes; and so, with a “Thank ye, 
thank ye,” he sinks back in his bed and 

roans. 

The fifth place has no tenant; its latest | 
occupant was borne out yesterday to a still 
narrower resting-place. \ 








j 


sad reciter be before you when men prate | 


| sacrificed to curiosity). 


The sixth is a maimed man ; his right arm 
was shot off at Inkermann ; he was in all the 
previous battles, This man talks freely of the 
war and without pain in utterance, which 
most can do (and let it be kept in remem- 
brance by all those making themselves useful to 
the sick, not to allow their compassion to be 
The fearfullest thing 
of a battle-field is the treading upon the 


| bodies of the fallen. The thunder of the guns 


and the flashes, the trembling of the ground 
under the horses, seemed as though heaven 
and earth were coming together ; but the step- 
ping on a wounded man—that was the worst : 


|before the fighting, it was not unpleasant, 


perhaps; and after, it wasa dreadful time,—but 
the fighting itself was enough to flush a man, 


| . > . 
|a great while of excitement and madness ; 


often and often used to think of it as he lay 
in bed and on board ship. 

The seventh bed is oceupied by a living 
being at present, and that is all we can call 
the shadowy form; the eyes are sunk into 
the head, and all the features have the sharp- 
ness of death. He has ceased to disturb the 
ward (as he did at first) with coughs and 
groans, and a few hours will rid them of his 
presence. We must here mention that the 
want of a smaller apartment for the reception 
of those who cannot cease from coughing 


|and expressions of pain, is much felt in all 
| our hospitals here. 


In striking contrast to this dying man is his 
neighbour, the eighth and last patient of the 
line ; he has lost three fingers of his left hand 
by a cannon ball, and has received a fracture 
of the leg, but is getting on capitally, and is 
in the highest spirits. He has no need to tell 
us he is an Irishman, for he has an accent as 
broad as from here to Cork: indeed it is 
with the greatest difficulty we can understand 
what he wishes us to write ; it takes us five 
minutes to unravel “respects to inquiring 
friends *"—(always “respects,” however near 
may be the relationships) from the mass of r’s, 
which he is pleased to insert amongst that 
sentence. Russia, as far as he knows, 1s abso- 
lutely good for nothing ; except, indeed, he 
must say, for grapes and lice. Amidst a heap 


|of extraneous matter of this sort, he writes 


to his mother in Tipperary, “Don’t let our 
Patrick, mother, go for a soldier; not that 
I mind for myself,” he says, pointing to his 
shattered hand, “ but one’s enough.” 
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